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Executive Summary 

Over the past few decades, higher education has become available around the over the world to a 
degree unimaginable to earlier generations. Once the exclusive preserve of elites, the "massification" 
of higher education has provided opportunities to an ever-widening group of youth across OECD coun- 
tries. In many ways, accessible mass higher education is the foundation of the modern knowledge 
economy, and without it, the bright futures of many youth around the world would be dimmed. 

Preserving and enhancing the accessibility of higher education - that is, the ability of people from all 
backgrounds to access higher education on a reasonably equal basis - is an issue that confronts gov- 
ernments and stakeholders all over the world. Yet despite its importance as a field of policy, it is only 
very recently (outside the United States at least) that any empirical rigor has been brought to the top- 
ics of affordability and accessibility in higher education. 

This inaugural edition of the Global Higher Education Rankings is, indeed, the first systematic and rig- 
orous exploration of the affordability and accessibility of higher education within an international com- 
parative context. 

The report is effectively divided into four parts following an introduction: methodology, affordability 
rankings, accessibility rankings, and conclusions. The end of the report also includes individual coun- 
try reports which profile national results, and two appendices relating to data and indicator scores. 

Affordability 

The affordability section of this report looks at the complete and high quality data on affordability of 
higher education in fifteen countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. (Following local convention, data on Belgium’s two linguistic communities - Flemish and 
French - is reported separately, bringing to sixteen the number of jurisdictions covered in the afforda- 
bility rankings in this report.) 

There are many possible definitions of what constitutes an affordable education; not surprisingly, 
countries’ relative level of affordability changes depending on the chosen definition. The report com- 
pares countries on six different measures of affordability which, taken together, also provide a 
weighted overall affordability ranking. The results of the composite affordability ranking are as follows: 
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Among the analytical findings of the study on comparative affordability are: 

♦ Sweden is the "most affordable" country in this study because of its combination of low edu- 
cational costs, generous grants and high take-up of loans. 

♦ The Netherlands and Finland also do well because of low to middle educational costs, and 
generous grants, and reasonable, though limited, loans programs. 

♦ Despite low educational costs, the rest of continental Europe fares only moderately well be- 
cause of its limited student aid programs. 

♦ The United States, Canada and Australia are not far behind Europe, because higher education 
costs are offset by higher student aid and higher national incomes. 

♦ The United Kingdom and New Zealand are near the bottom of the ranking because of high 
costs and low national incomes. 

The data and rankings indicate that while continental European countries are generally more afford- 
able than their North American and Australasian counterparts, the gap is less than is sometimes imag- 
ined. Despite very high tuition fees, the US is actually on some measures more affordable than some 
countries with no tuition. 

Accessibility 

The accessibility section of this report looks at the relevant, complete data on accessibility of higher 
education in thirteen countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Ire- 
land, Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Given the difference in national focus and priorities regarding higher education accessibility, data on 
accessibility is far less open to international comparison than is data on affordability. As such, the ac- 
cessibility rankings in this report have used indicators which are, albeit rough, widely available. The 
four different accessibility indicators used for the rankings reflect the two broad concepts of higher 
education accessibility: the extent of participation, and the social composition of the participants. 

There are many possible definitions of what constitutes an accessible education; not surprisingly, 
countries’ relative level of accessibility changes depending on the chosen definition. The report com- 
pares countries on four different measures of accessibility which, taken together, also provide a 
weighted overall accessibility ranking. The results of the composite accessibility ranking are as follows: 
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Among the analytical findings of the study on comparative accessibility are: 

♦ The Netherlands and Finland both have high participation rates and good or excellent gender 
parity scores. Finland’s high overall score is largely due to its very high participation rates; the 
Netherlands gets the top spot because of its excellence in educational equity and gender par- 
ity. 

♦ The United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, Australia, and Ireland cluster in the mid-to- 
high zone of the rankings, which is striking evidence of policy congruence across a shared lin- 
guistic zone. 

♦ Germany, Belgium and Austria fare well in terms of the gender parity index, but are at or near 
the bottom on the other three accessibility measures. None has a particularly high participa- 
tion or attainment rate and all of them have student bodies that are elite relative to the na- 
tional make-up. 

Overall Conclusions 

Finland and the Netherlands are the undisputed success stories of the survey in terms of accessibility 
and affordability. Both have large student bodies, high attainment rates, extensive grant programs, 
and student bodies that are reasonably reflective of broader society. 

While there is some clustering, the data and rankings suggest quite strongly that the links between 
accessibility and affordability are not straightforward. For instance, with the exceptions of Finland and 
the Netherlands, no country has consistently high scores across both the affordability and accessibility 
rankings. 
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Introduction 

Access to higher education - that is, the ability of peopie from aii backgrounds to access higher edu- 
cation on a reasonably equal basis - is an issue that confronts governments all over the world. In all 
countries, there are strong and vocal lobbies insisting that education remain (or become) “affordable” 
and “accessible” to all. 

These are indeed important goals. Unfortunately, questions regarding affordability and accessibility 
are rarely posed in a systematic and rigorous way. What, for instance, constitutes an “affordable” edu- 
cation? At what point does an education become “unaffordable”? How can we know whether a system 
of education is “accessible”? Would anyone really be able to distinguish a system that is “accessible” 
from one that is “inaccessible”? What is the link between the concepts of affordability and accessibil- 
ity? And just how inextricable is that link? 

This project, the Global Higher Education Rankings, is notan attempt to answer any of these questions 
in any definitive sense. Such an undertaking is, frankly, beyond the means of researchers at the mo- 
ment. But it is an attempt to force policy-makers, stakeholders and academics around the world to 
confront these questions in a more systematic fashion, by putting international statistics on afforda- 
bility and access in a consistent, comparative framework and shedding harsh light on national claims 
of policy success. 

The idea for this report stemmed from a set of informal discussions between scholars at a seminar in 
Pinhao, Portugal in October 2004. These scholars, who were presenting papers regarding access to 
post-secondary education in various OECD countries,^ were surprised at the apparent similarities in 
access outcomes across countries, even though these countries had very different tuition and student 
aid regimes. There was a temptation among some to conclude that perhaps this meant that finances 
(or, “affordability”) had very little to do with the “accessibility” of education. In the end, however, it was 
recognized that there was insufficient comparable cross-national data to draw a firm conclusion one 
way or the other. 

This report, then, is an attempt to fill this data gap; it provides scholars, policy-makers and stake- 
holders with comparable cross-national data on affordability and accessibility of higher education. It 
does not set an absolute standard for either concept, but by showing how different countries perform 
on a spectrum of indicators of affordability and accessibility, permits nations to see how well they are 
doing relative to other countries around the world. Crucially, the report assigns different rankings to 
countries’ efforts in making education “accessible” and “affordable.” This is deliberately done in order 
to permit an analysis (undertaken towards the end of this report) of the relationship between different 
measures of affordability and accessibility. 

The authors do not believe that this report constitutes the last word in portraying accessibility or af- 
fordability in an international comparative perspective. Quite the contrary: we rather suspect that it 
marks a beginning, rather than an end, to such discussions. These rankings have been constructed on 

' The collected papers of this meeting will be published in the forthcoming publication: Amaral, Jongbloed, Teixeira and Vossen- 
steyn (eds). Cost Sharing and Accessibility with Respect to Higher Education in Mature Economies. Kluwer Academic Publishing 
( 2005 ) 
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the basis of available data. It is both hoped and expected that better data will become available as 
time goes by, permitting future analyses to improve on what we have done here by allowing for a more 
nuanced and accurate exploration of indicators, and the expansion of countries included in the analy- 
sis. The weightings of these rankings have been constructed in accordance with what we believe to be 
reasonable definitions of the terms affordability and accessibility. We fully expect that others may dis- 
agree with these weightings, and further, that constructive criticism from those who dispute them will 
result in improved analyses in the future. May the conversation be long and insightful. 
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Part I: Methodology 

In order to examine and rank jurisdictions in terms of the affordabiiity and accessibiiity of their higher 
education systems, one must be in possession of the foiiowing: 

♦ An acceptabie range of indicators that are indicative of affordability and accessibility; 

♦ Weightings for each of such indicators to permit an overaii assessment of affordability and 
accessibility; and 

♦ For each acceptable indicator, data that is sufficiency comparabie across Jurisdictions to 
permit “fair" internationai comparisons. 

The iast eiement wiii be discussed extensively in the Data Sources appendix to this report. For now, in 
the methodology section, we wiii examine in particular the first two points: indicators and weightings. 

Affordability Indicators & Weightings 

Indicators 

When making inter-Jurisdictionai comparisons regarding the financial “barriers” to education, one may 
choose to compare either “raw” costs (that is, the actuai cost to the student, converted into a common 
currency), or the costs expressed as a percentage of some form of income (student income, famiiy 
income, or some proxy thereof). The working assumption for this paper is that comparisons are more 
meaningfui if cost data is expressed as a function of “Abiiity to Pay” (ATP). Put simpiy, expressing af- 
fordabiiity soieiy in terms of costs appears nonsensicai given inter-Jurisdictionai differences in income; 
therefore the best way to approach the concept is to inciude both costs and resources. 

Given the above assumption, there are four possibie types of indicators that can be used to iook at 
affordability: 

♦ Costs as a Fraction of Ability to Pay - These are reiativeiy easy to measure. Tuition (inciuding 
mandatory fees). Education Costs (tuition pius books and materials). Living Costs (room and 
board) and Totai Costs (education costs pius iiving costs) can aii be expressed as a function 
of an ATP measure. 

♦ Support as a Fraction of Ability to Pay - Various forms of government support shouid be in- 
ciuded in any caicuiation of affordabiiity. One way of doing so is measuring Grants, Loans and 
Tax Expenditures per student; aii of which can aii be expressed as a fraction of ATP. 

♦ Support as a Fraction of Costs - Another way to achieve the same thing is to measure gov- 
ernment support as a fraction of the costs students face (e.g. grants as a percentage of total 
costs). 
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♦ Cost minus Support as a Fraction of Ability to Pay - A final way of measuring affordability is to 
calculate various forms of “net” costs (i.e. costs minus subsidies) or “out-of-pocket" costs 
(costs minus all government assistance) as a fraction of ATP. 



Table 1. Possible Affordability Indicators 



Cost/ATP 


Support/ATP 


Support/Cost 


Cost minus support/ATP 


Tuition as a % of ATP 


Grants per student as a % 
of ATP 


Grants per student as a % of 
tuition 


Net Tuition as a % of ATP 
(tuition minus grants/tax 
credits) 


Education Costs as a % of 
ATP 


Loans per student as a % 
of ATP 


Grants per students as a % of 
education costs 


Out-of-pocket Tuition as a % 
of ATP (tuition minus loans 
and grants/tax credits) 


Living Expenses as a % of 
ATP 


Tax credits per student as 
a % of ATP 


Grants per student as a % of 
total costs 


Net Education Costs as a % 
of ATP 


Totai Costs as a % of ATP 




Loans per student as a % of 
tuition 


Out-of-pocket Education 
costs as a % of ATP 






Loans per students as a % of 
education costs 


Net total costs as a % of ATP 






Loans per student as a % of 
total costs 


Out-of-Pocket total costs as 
a % of ATP 






Tax credits per student as a % 
of tuition 








Tax credits per students as a % 
of education costs 








Tax credits per student as a % 
of total costs 





Any of these measures are reasonable potential measures of affordability, and choosing between 
them is necessarily a normative exercise. Direct measures of support (i.e. the measures in the second 
and third columns of Table 1) were eliminated as possible indicators of affordability, on the grounds 
that while it is important to capture such data, on their own these measures say little about the af- 
fordability of education. Ultimately, the most important aspects of the information these measures 
represent were fully contained in the “cost minus support" indicators (i.e. column four of Table 1). 

After consulting much literature on accessibility and conferring with colleagues in different parts of the 
world, six indicators of affordability were settled upon: 

1. Education Costs as a percentage of ATP. The basic unit of analysis for measuring “affordability” of 
higher education is the cost of education. This cost is not simply “tuition”; it also includes any ad- 
ditional mandatory ancillary fees as well as the cost of books and study materials. 

2. Total Costs as a percentage of ATP. Education costs, however, are not the only costs facing stu- 
dents. Students also need to pay a number of other expenses related to day-to-day living (which 
for the purposes of this report covers only the estimated costs of rent and food). Thus, “total 
costs” (education plus living costs) are at least as important a measure of affordability as educa- 
tion costs alone. These costs are somewhat problematic in that individuals may choose to reduce 
their living costs by continuing to live with their families during their period of studies. However, 
students may choose to live with their parents for a number of reasons - out of financial neces- 
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sity, financial convenience (living at home frees up income for consumption), or for reasons rooted 
deeply in national culture. In writing this report, the normative decision was made to portray the 
costs of study for students living away from home, in the full knowledge that many students may, 
for a variety of reasons, make lifestyle choices that result in them facing much lower costs than 
those portrayed in this study. 

3. Net Costs as a percentage of ATP. Offsetting total costs are grants. In terms of human capital the- 
ory (Becker 1964), since grants reduce the cost of attendance, a dollar of grants should have the 
same effect on human capital investment decisions as a dollar in tuition reduction. It is standard 
practice in most North American discussions of affordability (among many others, see St. John 
2002, Berkner and Chavez 1997, Swail 2004) to measure not simply the “sticker" cost of educa- 
tion, but also the "real” cost after subsidies such as grants have been taken into account. This 
study will follow therefore this practice and report net costs as well. In Europe, where certain types 
of indirect support such as rent assistance or subsidized student housing is the norm, we have 
made our best effort to include these in the grant calculation as well. 

4. Net Cost After Tax Expenditure as a percentage of ATP. Grants, however, are not the only form of 
non-repayable assistance given out by governments. Some governments - notably Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and Canada - also provide assistance through the tax system or though family al- 
lowances. Although it is not common practice in the United States, it seems reasonable that if net 
costs were to be taken into account, so should net costs after tax expenditures. Otherwise, the re- 
port would be excluding sources of government expenditures which in some countries run into the 
billions of dollars. Some might argue that no distinction should be made between the two types of 
assistance since both forms of assistance are non-repayable; however, there is some skepticism 
in the student aid community that these instruments have the same effectiveness as grants (see 
Usher 2004; Finnie, Usher and Vossensteyn 2004). Moreover, when describing available assis- 
tance to students, it is general practice in Europe to make a distinction between the two types of 
support (see Vossensteyn 2004). It has therefore been decided to keep calculations involving tax 
expenditures separate from calculations involving other types of non-repayable assistance. 

5. Out-of-Pocket Costs as a percentage of ATP. Net costs are an important element of human capital 
theory because net costs affect investment decisions. However, student loan programs - which 
are used in a majority of countries included in this study - are established on the premise that in 
addition to dilemmas relating to net cost, students are also affected by “liquidity constraints.” That 
is to say, a student might not be bothered by the net cost of a program in terms of the cost-benefit 
ratio she will derive from it, but that does not reflect whether or not she can amass the necessary 
funds to study and live (see Finnie 2004, Usher and Junor 2004). Loans do not offset the cost of 
an education, but they do alleviate short-term liquidity problems associated with obtaining an 
education. “Out-of-pocket” costs - sometimes called “Net Price 2” in certain American afforda- 
bility studies - are equal to total average costs minus total average loans and grants per student. 

6. Out-of-pocket Costs After-Tax Expenditures as a percentage of ATP. As with simple net costs, out- 
of-pocket costs similarly exclude tax expenditures. Here, as with the fourth indicator, tax expend!- 
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tures are included for balance, to reflect costs incurred by governments who favour this somewhat 
unorthodox type of student assistance. 



Defining “Ability to Pay” 

As noted earlier, it is imperative to put costs in various countries into an affordability perspective by 
expressing them in terms of “Ability to Pay". Unfortunately, this is more difficult than it sounds; ac- 
cepted measures comparing individual or household incomes are few and far between. One measure 
frequently used in North America - household after-tax income - is scarcely used in Europe. In any 
case, the fact that Americans tend to pay for healthcare by private insurance rather than taxes, tends 
to make disposable income look exaggeratedly high in the US. An alternative measure of “disposable 
income” does not represent comparable taxes and transfers in all countries where it is reported. Pre- 
tax household income, can also be tricky, since “households" across countries differ in size. While 
there have been some attempts to standardize household income on an “equalized per-person basis” 
the results do not lend themselves to ease of understanding. Moreover, these also seem to give an 
exaggerated advantage to the United States. Some particular studies have tried to establish compara- 
ble household income data based on national surveys; however, the instruments and years of partici- 
pation vary greatly where available. 

The remaining standard basis for international income comparisons is the less-than-perfect measure 
of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) per capita. Despite this measure’s obvious drawbacks - it does not 
measure household income well, let alone disposable household income - it has the benefit of being 
a recognized measure of relative national purchasing power that has been used in a number of other 
publications. Therefore, when expressing costs as a fraction of ability to pay, GDP per capita will be 
used as a proxy of income and the measure of ATP. GDP per capita values in the various countries 
included in this study are presented below in Table 2, in $US 2003 Purchasing Power Parity (PPP). In 
order to keep costs and ability to pay consistent, data on costs will also be converted in to comparable 
form at Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) using OECD data on PPP. Costs obtained from survey sources 
earlier than 2003 will be inflated to 2003 values using consumer price index information for each in- 
dividual country. 

Table 2. Gross Domestic Product per Capita (GDP/capita) in $US at 2003 PPP 



Country 


GDP/Capita 
(2003, PPP) 


Country 


GDP/Capita 
(2003, PPP) 


Australia 


$ 29,143 


Ireland 


$ 36,774 


Austria 


$ 29,972 


Italy 


$ 27,049 


Belgium 


$ 28,396 


Japan 


$ 28,162 


Canada 


$ 30,463 


Netherlands 


$ 29,411 


Finland 


$ 27,252 


New Zealand 


$ 21,176 


France 


$ 27,327 


Sweden 


$ 26,655 


Germany 


$ 27,608 


United Kingdom 


$ 27,106 


Ireland 


$36,774 


United States 


$ 37,352 
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Weighting the indicators 

In effect, our six indicators are based on different combinations of five separate inputs: 

♦ Education costs (inciuding tuition, books, and other necessary materiais) 

♦ Living costs (for these purposes, room and board during the academic year) 

♦ Grants 

♦ Loans 

♦ Tax Expenditures 

Our reading of the iiterature on financiai barriers to higher education (which, admittediy, is somewhat 
biased towards North American sources), permits the foiiowing conciusions about the reiative impor- 
tance of the proposed indicators to be drawn: 

♦ Education costs are the most Important of the five Inputs. They are the most obvious "price" 
of education, and shouid be the foundation of ail our indicators. 

♦ Living costs are nearly as Important as education costs, for the very simpie reason that stu- 
dents need to have their iiving expenses covered. 

♦ Grants are nearly as Important as education and Iiving costs. Again, foiiowing human capitai 
theory, a doilar in grants shouid compieteiy offset a doiiar of tuition fees and so it stands to 
reason that they shouid be given neariy comparabie treatment. However, because peopie 
seem to attach greater importance to costs than to subsidies (perhaps due to a form of Rich- 
ard Thaier’s “mentai accounting"; see Thaier, 1991), they are given somewhat iess weight 
than costs. 

♦ Loans are important, but less so than grants. As per Finnie (2004), there are two types of bar- 
riers to education - one reiated to “cost-benefits” and the other reiated to iiquidity. Grants 
contribute to soiving both probiems, whiie ioans contribute oniy to soivingthe latter. As a re- 
sult, loans have been accorded half the weight given to grants. 

♦ Tax Expenditures are the least important of all. Even though tax expenditures are simply a 
convoluted form of grant, there appears to be significant scepticism among experts as to their 
efficacy in promoting access to education (which is, in theory, why governments choose to 
make education affordable). 
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On the basis of these findings, the six rankings have been assigned weightings as foiiows. 

Table 3. Affordability Indicator Weightings 



INDICATOR 


WEIGHTING 


AFFORDABILITY: 


100% 


Educational Costs as a % of GDP/capita 


10% 


Total Cost as a % of GDP/capIta 


10% 


Net Cost as a % of GDP/capita 


25% 


Net Cost After Tax Expenditures as a % of GDP/capita 


15% 


Out-of-Pocket Costs as a % of GDP/capIta 


25% 


Out-of-Pocket Costs After Tax Expenditures as a % of GDP/capita 


15% 



Figure 1, beiow, shows the extent to which each of the five input factors affect, through some contribu- 
tion, the overaii ranking. Education Costs are a part of the finai caicuiation in aii six of the indicators, 
thus contributing to one hundred percent of the eventuai ranking. Living Costs, which are an eiement 
of total costs, are part of the calculation in five of the six indicators, thus contributing to ninety percent 
of the final ranking. Grants, involved in four of the calculations, are close behind at eighty percent. 
Loans affect only two of the indicators, and affect forty percent of the final rank; Tax Expenditures, 
which also affect two indicators, affect only thirty percent of the final score. 



Figure 1. Contribution of Affordability Inputs to Affordability Rankings 




Education Costs Living Costs Grants Loans Tax Expenditures 
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Accessibility Indicators and Weightings 

Indicators 

Finding usefui comparative indicators for accessibiiity is both easier and more difficuit than finding 
them for affordabiiity. Easier, in the sense that there appears to be considerabiy more consensus re- 
garding what constitutes "accessibiiity” than what constitutes "affordabiiity.” More difficuit, in the 
sense that there are very few common statisticai measurements permitting usefui cross-nationai 
comparisons. This study has chosen to use four indicators of accessibiiity: 

1. Participation Rates. In one sense, this is the most obvious of aii possibie indicators: the fraction of 
young people engaged in higher education studies. There are, however, some difficuities in trying 
to find standard cross-nationai measures of participation, in part because students in different 
countries do not ail start higher education at the same time. This study wiii use the participation 
rate of the four years of age with the highest rates of participation, a measure deveioped by Herb 
O’Heron at the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 

2. Attainment Rates. Raw participation rates are unsatisfactory measures of accessibiiity for two 
reasons. Firstly, it measures participation as opposed to compietion. Secondiy, it corrects for a 
possibie confound in participation rates between "number of students attending” and "length of 
time in studies” (i.e. a country with a iot of peopie in short programs may have the same participa- 
tion rates as a country with fewer peopie in ionger programs). Using some kind of measure of at- 
tainment corrects both these probiems. This study wiii use the percentage of the 25 - 34 year old 
population has completed a "tertiary type A” (higher education) degree. 

3. The Educational Equity Index (EEI). This measure is described in an Educational Policy Institute 
paper entitled A New Measuring Stick (available atwww.educationalpolicy.org). In brief, it quanti- 
fies educational inequality by measuring the degree to which students from high socio-economic 
status backgrounds (as measured by paternal education levels) are over-represented in higher 
education. The specific measure is best expressed algebraically: 

Jurisdictional EEI = 100 * (% of all males 45-65 with higher education degrees) 

(% of all students whose fathers have higher education degrees) 

High EEI scores imply that the composition of the student body "looks like” society as a whole, while 
low EEI scores imply that the student body is drawn disproportionately from already privileged families. 

4. Gender Parity Index. Proximity to gender parity is another possible indicator of equity in higher 
education access. In this indicator, any deviation from gender parity is treated as being indicative 
of inequality and therefore negative. 
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Weighting the indicators 

Our reading of the literature on access to higher education permits us to conclude the following about 
the relative importance of the proposed indicators: 

♦ Generally speaking “access” Is held to have two possible Interpretations (see Anisef et. al, 
1985). One measure (“Type I Access”) measures the total number of places available while 
the other (“Type II Access”) examines the social background of the students who fill them. 
One type of access Is not generally thought to be more important than the other; therefore, 
indicators examining the “Type I” and “Type II” should have equal weight. 

♦ The two Type I indicators - participation and attainment - seem to be equally important 
measures of access and therefore deserve roughly equal weight. 

♦ The two Type II indicators - the EEI and Gender Equity - do not seem to command equal 
weight. With respect to measures looking at the equality of participation, the Educational Eq- 
uity Index, which is effectively a measure of socio-economic Inequality, was deemed to be of 
greater importance than the Gender Parity Index, in part because there is not an enormous 
amount of variation in enrolments by gender between the countries included in this report. As 
a result, the EEI was given an 80 percent weighting and Gender Parity index given a 20 per- 
cent weighting, within the student body composition section. 



Table 4. Accessibility Indicator Weightings 



INDICATOR 


WEIGHTING 


ACCESSIBILITY: 


100% 


Participation Rate (tertiary) 


25% 


Educational Attainment (in the 25 - 34 year old population) 


25% 


Educational Equality Index 


40% 


Gender Parity Index (based on tertiary Gross Enrolment Ratio) 


10% 
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Part II: Affordability Rankings 

This section iooks at the data on affordabiiity of higher education in various countries around the 
worid. Aithough we initiaiiy iooked at the possibiiity of inciuding neariy fifty countries in this survey, in 
the end it was determined that compiete, high quaiity data was available only for fifteen countries: 
Australia, Belgium, Austria, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States. Following local convention, we have 
reported data on Belgium’s two linguistic communities - Flemish and French - separately, bringing to 
sixteen the number of jurisdictions covered in the affordability rankings in this report. 

Data is presented for each country on five cost “inputs” - education costs, living costs, grants, loans 
and tax expenditures - and the five additional cost "indicators” derived from these inputs (a sixth indi- 
cator, education costs, is identical with an input). For each of the cost indicators, data is reported si- 
multaneously in eight currencies. Flowever, as noted in the methodology section, the rankings are 
based not on costs but on affordability; that is, costs modified by the ability of individuals to pay them. 
Therefore, at the end of each of the six indicators sections there is also a table ranking the sixteen 
Jurisdictions in terms of affordability. 

Education Costs - 1 0 % of Total Score 

The basic unit of analysis for measuring "affordability” of higher education is the cost of education. 
This cost is not simply tuition; it also includes any additional mandatory ancillary fees and the cost of 
books and study materials. Where a country has both public and private provision of higher education 
(i.e. the United States and Japan), an enrolment-weighted average of tuition costs in both sectors have 
been used. Table 5 shows education costs for all 16 Jurisdictions in this survey. 

Not surprisingly, the cheapest educational costs are in those countries where tuition fees do not exist: 
Finland, Belgium, and Sweden. Three “free” tuition countries - Germany, France and Ireland - actually 
have surprisingly high educational costs due to high registration fees and high costs of books and 
other educational materials. There then follow a number of "low” tuition countries (including Italy, the 
Netherlands and Austria), and then some “medium” tuition countries (which include Australia, New 
Zealand the United Kingdom and Canada). Finally, there are the two high tuition countries - Japan and 
the United States - both of which have substantial private provision of four-year higher education. If 
one were to eliminate private institutions from these two countries’ calculations, their average educa- 
tion costs would fall by roughly one half. 
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Table 5. Education Costs (various currencies at PPP) 






























us $ 


CAN $ 


UK£ 


EuroC 


SEK 


AUS$ 


Japan ¥ 


NZ$ 




Australia 


3,828 


4,766 


2,373 


3,574 


36,079 


5,170 


526,590 


5,624 




Austria 


1,478 


1,840 


916 


1,380 


13,932 


1,997 


203,344 


2,172 




Belgium (Fiemish) 


821 


1,022 


509 


767 


7,740 


1,109 


112,969 


1,206 




Belgium (French) 


821 


1,022 


509 


767 


7,740 


1,109 


112,969 


1,206 




Canada 


4,149 


5,166 


2,573 


3,875 


39,108 


5,605 


570,802 


6,096 




Finland 


271 


338 


168 


253 


2,559 


367 


37,346 


399 




France 


1,738 


2,164 


1,078 


1,623 


16,383 


2,348 


239,122 


2,554 




Germany 


2,083 


2,594 


1,292 


1,945 


19,633 


2,814 


286,562 


3,060 




Ireland 


1,575 


1,961 


976 


1,470 


14,842 


2,127 


216,630 


2,314 




Italy 


2,135 


2,659 


1,324 


1,994 


20,126 


2,884 


293,754 


3,137 




Japan 


8,248 


10,269 


5,114 


7,702 


77,737 


11,140 


1 , 134,619 


12,117 




Netherlands 


1,990 


2,478 


1,234 


1,858 


18,757 


2,688 


273,771 


2,924 




New Zealand 


3,327 


4,142 


2,062 


3,106 


31,352 


4,493 


457,609 


4,887 




Sweden 


852 


1,061 


529 


796 


8,034 


1,151 


117,264 


1,252 




United Kingdom 


3,257 


4,055 


2,019 


3,041 


30,695 


4,399 


448,012 


4,785 




United States 


9,604 


11,957 


5,954 


8,968 


90,518 


12,972 


1 , 321,174 


14,110 


[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 


In terms of affordability, Finland’s higher education system is by some considerable distance the least 


expensive, with educationa 


costs only at one percent of GDP per capita. 


Education costs 


in most 


countries cluster between about five and fifteen percent of GDP per capita 


. In the two highest-cost 


countries, Japan and the United States, education costs reach twenty-nine and twenty-six percent of 


GDP per capita, respectiveiy. The rankings in terms of education cost affordabiiity are shown 


beiow in 


Tabie 6. 
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Table 6. Education Cost Affordability Rankings 




























Rank 






EC/GDP per 


Rank 






EC/GDP per 




(of 16) Country 




capita 


(of 16) 




Country 


capita 


1 


-inland 




1.0% 


9 




Germany 


7.5% 


2 (tie) Belgium (Flemish) 




2.9% 


10 




Italy 


7.9% 


2 (tie) Belgium (French) 




2.9% 


11 




United Kingdom 12.0% 


4 Sweden 




3.2% 


12 




Australia 


13.1% 


5 


reland 




4.3% 


13 




Canada 


13.6% 


6 


Austria 




4.9% 


14 




New Zealand 15.7% 


7 


France 




6.4% 


15 




United States 25.7% 


8 Netherlands 




6.8% 


16 




Japan 


29.3% 


Living Costs 
















In addition to education costs, students must also find the money to 


live. The cost of living in a country 


therefore materially impacts the affordability of education 


in that 


it increases the total amount of 


money required to complete each year of study. 










Table 7. Living Costs (various currencies at PPP) 






























US $ 


CAN $ 


UK£ 


Euro € 


SEK 


AUS$ 


Japan ¥ NZ $ 




Australia 


6,720 


8,366 


4,166 


6,275 


63,335 


9,077 


924,416 9,873 




Austria 


5,821 


7,247 


3,609 


5,435 


54,860 


7,862 


800,710 8,551 




Belgium (Flemish) 


4,145 


5,160 


2,570 


3,870 


39,063 


5,598 


570,155 6,089 




Belgium (French) 


4,615 


5,746 


2,861 


4,309 


43,497 


6,234 


634,869 6,780 




Canada 


4,909 


6,112 


3,044 


4,584 


46,269 


6,631 


675,327 7,212 




Finland 


5,229 


6,510 


3,242 


4,882 


49,281 


7,062 


719,289 7,682 




France 


5,401 


6,724 


3,348 


5,043 


50,901 


7,295 


742,938 7,934 




Germany 


4,417 


5,499 


2,738 


4,124 


41,627 


5,966 


607,580 6,489 




Ireland 


4,957 


6,171 


3,073 


4,628 


46,715 


6,695 


681,840 7,282 




Italy 


4,421 


5,504 


2,741 


4,128 


41,669 


5,972 


608,190 6,495 




Japan 


6,156 


7,664 


3,817 


5,748 


58,019 


8,315 


846,818 9,044 




Netherlands 


4,924 


6,130 


3,053 


4,597 


46,405 


6,650 


677,308 7,233 




New Zealand 


7,546 


9,395 


4,679 


7,046 


71,124 


10,193 


1,038,103 11,087 




Sweden 


5,431 


6,761 


3,367 


5,071 


51,184 


7,335 


747,061 7,978 




United Kingdom 


8,602 


10,709 


5,333 


8,032 


81,071 


11,618 


1,183,285 12,637 




United States 


6,344 


7,898 


3,933 


5,924 


59,790 


8,568 


872,670 9,320 


[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 


Living costs - which include the costs of rent and food for an academic year - 


vary widely across the 


sixteen jurisdictions in this survey. The cost of living is reasonably low in a 


number of continental 


European countries, possibly due to the availability of subsidized student accommodation. The cost of 


living is considerably higher in Scandinavian and Anglophone countries, with the exception of Canada. 
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The highest cost of living is the UK, possibly due to the high concentration of students in the Greater 
London area, which is one of the most expensive cities on the globe. 



Total Costs [TC] - 1 0 % of Total Score 

Just as direct educational costs are one way to measure "affordability”, so too are total costs - that is, 
the combined costs of education and living expenses. Among the sixteen jurisdictions in this survey, 
the difference in total costs from the lowest (Flemish Belgium) to the highest (the United States) is 
roughly $11,000 U.S. per year of studies. Put another way, total costs in Belgium are roughly one-third 
of the costs in the United States. 

Again, with respect to total costs, certain countries cluster together. In continental Europe, total costs 
cluster between roughly $5,000 and $7,500 US. The Commonwealth countries (Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom) come next, ranging between $9,000 and $12,000 in total 
costs. At the high end are Japan and the United States, with the latter having the highest costs at 
nearly $16,000 US per year of study. 

Table 8. Total Costs (various currencies at PPP) 




[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.9346, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 

In terms of affordability - that is, total costs as a faction of GDP per capita - Flemish Belgium and Ire- 
land have nearly identical levels of affordability with total costs between seventeen and eighteen per- 
cent of GDP/capita. At the other end of the affordability spectrum are New Zealand and Japan, where 
total costs are Just over fifty-one percent of per capita GDP. Interestingly, when measured in terms of 
purchasing power, the United States appears considerably more affordable than it does when meas- 
ured on costs alone. The gap in purchasing power between North America and Europe shows up in 
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other ways as well; when measured in terms of affordability, costs in Canada come very close to costs 
in France - this despite the latter having virtually no tuition fees. 

Table 9. Total Cost Affordability Rankings 



Rank (of 16) 


Country 


Total Costs/ 
GDP per capita 


Rank (of 16) 


Country 


Total Costs/ 
GDP per capita 


1 


Belgium (Flemish) 


17.49% 


9 


Austria 


24.35% 


2 


Ireland 


17.76% 


10 


France 


26.12% 


3 


Belgium (French) 


19.14% 


11 


Canada 


29.74% 


4 


Finland 


20.18% 


12 


Australia 


36.19% 


5 


Netherlands 


23.51% 


13 


United States 


42.70% 


6 


Germany 


23.54% 


14 


United Kingdom 


43.75% 


7 


Sweden 


23.57% 


15 


Japan 


51.15% 


8 


Italy 


24.24% 


16 


New Zealand 


51.34% 



Grants 

The main way in which many governments help individuals offset the cost of attending higher educa- 
tion is through grants. With the exception of Japan, all countries in this survey provide their students 
with some sort of grant. Included in the definition of grant used here are certain kinds of rent, housing 
and food subsidies which are commonly provided by governments - notably in continental Europe - to 
reduce student living expenses. Table 10 shows average grant expenditures in each country (i.e., total 
grants divided by total FTE students). 

Four countries have very high levels of grants - Sweden, the Netherlands, Finland, and the United 
States. The first two are no surprise: Sweden and the Netherlands also happen to be the only coun- 
tries in the survey whose grant programs are “universal” (i.e. all students receive a grant). Finland’s 
grant program is not universal but is close with nearly 80% of students receiving grants, and substan- 
tial ones at that. 

The United States, however, is an interesting case. Roughly half of its grants - those that come from 
government - are income-based and are hence directly targeted to students from low-income back- 
grounds. The remainder is provided by educational institutions themselves and for the most part they 
come from the same private, high-tuition institutions that give the US such a high average educational 
cost to begin with. In total, average per student grants in the US are equal to roughly half of average 
educational costs. 
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Table 10. Grants per Student (various currencies at PPP) 




[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.9346, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 

There is another group of countries, inciuding aii the Commonweaith countries, France, Austria and 
Ireiand, where grants per student average roughiy $1,000 (note that in the UK, the term “grants” cov- 
ers the income-based tuition waivers in piace since 1998). In most of these countries, the average 
grant size is actuaiiy between $1,000 and $3,000; however, restrictive eiigibiiity practices reduce 
these figures considerabiy when measured on an average per student basis, as reported in Tabie 10. 
Beiow them are European countries with grant programs that reach very few students: notabiy, Bei- 
gium, Itaiy and Germany. Of these, Itaiy is notabie in having a very high merit component attached to 
its grant assistance. 
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Net Costs INC] - 25 % of Total Score 

The term “net cost” refers to the total average cost of education minus the average grant available on 
a per student basis. It is generally considered a more accurate measure of affordability than education 
costs or total costs because it incorporates government subsidies into the cost calculation. 

Table 11. Net Costs (various currencies at PPP) 




[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.9346, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 

When analyzed in terms of average net costs per student, we again find that the countries in this sur- 
vey cluster into recognizable groups, albeit not the same ones we have seen on previous measures of 
costs. The Netherlands, Finland and Sweden are now clearly more affordable than the other countries. 
Two of these have free tuition but, more importantly, all three of them have very extensive grant pro- 
grams which puts them into a class by themselves when it comes to net costs. The rest of continental 
Europe clusters into a band between roughly $4,700 and $6,500 US, while Canada follows not far 
behind at approximately $8,000 US. The other predominantly-Anglophone countries are spread be- 
tween approximately $9,000 and $12,000 US. Japan, which was already the most expensive country 
in this survey even before average grants were subtracted, is now by some considerable distance the 
most expensive country in the survey. 

By showing the difference between net costs and total costs. Figure 2 shows the contribution made by 
grants in reducing the costs facing students in various countries. 
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Figure 2. The Role of Grants in Reducing Total Costs 



USD 16,000 



USD 12,000 



USD 8,000 



USD 4,000 



USDO 
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I Net Cost ■ Grants 



Despite the North Americans having much higher net costs than European countries, the difference in 
GDP per capita means that, on an affordability basis, the affordability gap between the US and Canada 
on the one hand, and continental Europe on the other, is much smaller than might be expected. Low 
per capita GDP in the UK and New Zealand, however, means that these countries have net costs that 
are much less affordable than might be expected - closer, indeed, to Japan than they are to the 
United States, let alone continental Europe. 



Table 12. Net Cost Affordability Rankings 



Rank (of 16) 


Country 


Net Costs/ GDP per capita 


Rank (of 16) 


Country 


Net Costs/ GDP 
per capita 


1 


Netherlands 


10.0% 


9 


Germany 


22.4% 


2 


Finland 


10.8% 


10 


Italy 


23.3% 


3 


Sweden 


13.2% 


11 


Canada 


26.1% 


4 


Ireland 


15.0% 


12 


Australia 


31.5% 


5 


Belgium (Flemish) 


16.5% 


13 


United States 


31.9% 


6 


Belgium (French) 


18.3% 


14 


United Kingdom 


40.2% 


7 


France 


21.2% 


15 


New Zealand 


45.6% 


8 


Austria 


21.5% 


16 


Japan 


51.1% 
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Tax Expenditures 

Grants are not the only form of non-refundable assistance provided by governments to reduce to cost 
of education. In addition, many governments provide various forms of tax expenditures and tax-based 
benefits. Often, these subsidies are given not to students directly but instead to their families in the 
form of increased family allowance cheques and/or reductions in taxes owed. Table 13 shows average 
tax expenditure in each country (i.e. total tax expenditures divided by total FTE students). 

Ten of the sixteen jurisdictions included in this survey provide students and their families with some 
sort of tax relief specifically designed to encourage post-secondary study. In cases such as Ireland 
(where registration fees are tax-deductible) and Australia (where income from academic scholarships 
are free from tax), this assistance amounts to less than $50 per student per year, on average. In other 
cases such as Austria and Germany, where students’ families are provided with very generous allow- 
ances, the assistance comes close to $2,000 US per student per year. Canada (which bases most of 
its assistance on months of attendance and tuition fees), Belgium and France (family allowances) also 
have reasonably generous tax assistance packages for their students, while the United States (mostly 
tuition) and Japan (exemptions of student income from part-time Jobs) also have tax expenditure pro- 
grams, albeit relatively small ones. 

Table 13. Tax Expenditures per Student (various currencies at PPP) 






















us $ 


CAN $ 


UK£ 


Euro € 


SEK 


AUS$ 


Japan ¥ 


NZ$ 




Australia 


11 


14 


7 


11 


108 


15 


1,570 


17 




Austria 


1,914 


2,383 


1,187 


1,787 


18,040 


2,585 


263,309 


2,812 




Belgium (Flemish) 


820 


1,020 


508 


765 


7,724 


1,107 


112,736 


1,204 




Belgium (French) 


800 


996 


496 


747 


7,538 


1,080 


110,017 


1,175 




Canada 


1,238 


1,541 


768 


1,156 


11,669 


1,672 


170,321 


1,819 




Finland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




France 


618 


770 


383 


577 


5,828 


835 


85,064 


908 




Germany 


1,962 


2,443 


1,216 


1,832 


18,493 


2,650 


269,911 


2,883 




Ireland 


49 


61 


30 


46 


461 


66 


6,727 


72 




Italy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Japan 


364 


453 


226 


340 


3,428 


491 


50,035 


534 




Netherlands 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




New Zealand 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Sweden 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




United Kingdom 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




United States 


639 


796 


396 


597 


6,024 


863 


87,928 


939 


[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 
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Net Costs after Tax Expenditures INCATE] - 1 5 % of 
Total Score 

"Net Costs after Tax Expenditure” refers to the total average cost of education minus all non-repayable 
assistance from governments, either in the form of grants or tax expenditures. Though some do not 
consider tax expenditures to have the same effect as grants in terms of impacting access to education 
(in part because benefits do not always flow directly to the student), the two forms of assistance are at 
least theoretically equivalent ways of reducing total costs. 

Table 14. Net Costs After Tax Expenditures (various currencies at PPP) 






















us $ 


CAN $ 


UK£ 


Euro € 


SEK 


AUS$ 


Japan ¥ 


NZ$ 




Australia 


9,161 


11,405 


5,680 


8,554 


86,340 


12,373 


1,260,194 


13,459 




Austria 


4,535 


5,647 


2,812 


4,235 


42,746 


6,126 


623,901 


6,663 




Belgium (Flemish) 


3,871 


4,820 


2,400 


3,615 


36,488 


5,229 


532,568 


5,688 




Belgium (French) 


4,383 


5,456 


2,717 


4,092 


41,306 


5,920 


602,890 


6,439 




Canada 


6,706 


8,349 


4,158 


6,262 


63,205 


9,058 


922,519 


9,852 




Finland 


2,935 


3,654 


1,820 


2,741 


27,663 


3,964 


403,755 


4,312 




France 


5,171 


6,438 


3,206 


4,828 


48,734 


6,984 


711,302 


7,597 




Germany 


4,222 


5,257 


2,618 


3,943 


39,796 


5,703 


580,852 


6,203 




Ireland 


5,454 


6,790 


3,381 


5,093 


51,403 


7,367 


750,262 


8,013 




Italy 


6,303 


7,847 


3,908 


5,885 


59,401 


8,513 


867,002 


9,259 




Japan 


14,040 


17,480 


8,705 


13,110 


132,327 


18,964 


1,931,402 


20,627 




Netherlands 


2,945 


3,666 


1,826 


2,749 


27,752 


3,977 


405,058 


4,326 




New Zealand 


9,649 


12,013 


5,982 


9,010 


90,942 


13,033 


1,327,355 


14,176 




Sweden 


3,526 


4,390 


2,186 


3,293 


33,233 


4,763 


485,062 


5,180 




United Kingdom 


10,896 


13,565 


6,755 


10,174 


102,692 


14,717 


1,498,857 


16,007 




United States 


11,283 


14,048 


6,996 


10,536 


106,345 


15,240 


1,552,180 


16,577 


[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 




The presence of tax credits does not modify “net cost" affordabiiity for many countries. They make 


higher education in Canada and the US more siightiy more affordabie, but not to the extent that they 


become comparabie with European ieveis. In Austria, Germany and Beigium, tax expenditures make a 


difference in the sense that net costs fali beiow those of countries which have simiiar cost structures 


(such as Italy and Ireland), but are insufficient to bring costs down to the low levels seen in Scandina- 


via and the Netherlands. 
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Table 15. Net Cost after Tax Expenditures Affordability Rankings 



Rank (of 16) 


Country 


NCATE/ GDP per 
capita 


Rank (of 16) 


Country 


NCATE/ GDP per 
capita 


1 


Netherlands 


10.0% 


9 


France 


18.9% 


2 


Finland 


10.8% 


10 


Canada 


22.0% 


3 


Sweden 


13.2% 


11 


Italy 


23.3% 


4 


Belgium (Flemish) 


13.6% 


12 


United States 


30.2% 


5 


Ireland 


14.8% 


13 


Australia 


31.4% 


6 


Austria 


15.1% 


14 


United Kingdom 


40.2% 


7 


Germany 


15.3% 


15 


New Zealand 


45.6% 


8 


Belgium (French) 


15.4% 


16 


Japan 


49.9% 



Figure 3 shows the contribution made by tax expenditures to the reducing net costs. In most countries, 
this contribution is small or negligible. However, in Germany and Austria, tax expenditures and family 
benefits reduce the net cost of education by almost a third. Indeed, in both these countries, tax ex- 
penditures and family benefits are a far more important source of aid for education than either of the 
more traditional supports of loans or grants. 

Figure 3. The Role of Tax Expenditures in Reducing Net Costs 




Aus Aut Bel Bel Can Fin Fr Ger Ire Ita Jap Net Nza Swe UK USA 
(FI) (Fr) 



I Net Cost After Tax Expenditures ■ Tax Expenditures 
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Loans 

Another major tool for improving the affordability of education is student loans. These are used by ten 
out of the sixteen jurisdictions covered by this survey: Austria, the two Belgian communities, France, 
Ireland and Italy do not offer students loans to help students cover the cost of their education. Inter- 
estingly enough, the absence of loan programs in these countries is not because they possess such 
low costs and generous grant programs that loans are unnecessary. As we have just seen, these six 
communities actually fall well behind the Netherlands and the Nordic countries in terms of the af- 
fordability of education on a net cost basis. Though it may be co-incidental, these countries all possess 
large catholic majorities. This may suggest that differences in educational affordability may be rooted 
in cultural biases rather than because of "objective” policy factors. Table 16 shows average loans in 
each country (i.e., total loans divided by total FTE students). 

Table 16. Loans per Student (various currencies at PPP) 




[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 

The amount of loan per student varies widely between jurisdictions. It is lowest in Germany, where 
stringent loan assistance criteria both limits the number of students who may receive loans and 
grants, and keeps the average loan amount at an almost derisory $300 US/year. At the other extreme, 
the United Kingdom ($4,261 US/year) and the United States ($4,865/year) provide their students, on 
average with over ten times as much as German students receive. Despite similar high totals, the US 
and the UK experiences with student loans are slightly different: in the UK, nearly all students take out 
a loan, while in the US a little less than half do. Hence, among those who receive loans, average bor- 
rowing is actually much higher in the United States than it is in the UK. 

Seven of these countries have loan programs that are effectively “universal” (i.e. open to all or nearly 
all students without a need test); the UK, Sweden, the US (through its Stafford unsubsidized loan pro- 
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gram), Finland, the Netherlands, New Zealand and Australia (through its weii-known HECS program). 
Interestingiy, these countries have very different take-up rates on their ioans, despite their near- 
universal availability. In the UK and Sweden, over 80 percent of all students choose to take up a loan 
with Australia (77 percent) ciose behind Roughiy six in ten New Zeaianders take out ioans, whiie in 
Finiand and the United States, oniy about haif do. On the other end of the spectrum is the Nether- 
iands, where oniy one student in five chooses to take a ioan, even though all are entitled to do so. This 
may indicate very different nationai attitudes towards educationai debt, or it may reflect different un- 
deriying students needs (e.g. presence or iack of part-time empioyment opportunities or parentai fi- 
nanciai support). Certainiy, it suggests that the same poiicy instrument may have very different effects 
in different countries, and for that reason aione, this phenomenon is worthy of future study. 

Among the ten countries which do provide student ioans, seven of them provide more ioans than 
grants to their students, one provides ioans and grants in equai measure (Germany) whiie the other 
two (Finiand and the Netheriands) provide significantly less in grants than in loans. Japan uses loans 
exclusively (though, confusingly, they are called “scholarships", which reflects the fact that there is a 
merit criteria attached to them). The country next most reiiant on ioans is the UK, where 80% of aii 
assistance is ioan-based. New Zealand and Australia use loans and grants in roughly a 2:1 ratio, while 
Canada, Sweden, and the US all issue between fifty and sixty percent of their assistance in the form of 
ioans. Figure 4 shows the reiative importance of grants and ioans as a means of financiai support in 
aii sixteen jurisdictions, based on totai average per student receipt of each type of assistance. 




Aus Aut Bel Bel Can Fin Fr Ger Ire Ita Jap Net Nza Swe UK USA 

(FI) (Fr) 

■ Grants ■ Loans 
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OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS lOOPC] - 25 % OF TOTAL SCORE 

Out-of-pocket costs refers to the sum of expenditures for which a student must student must find re- 
sources in the short term - that is, ail costs minus ali student assistance, both in the form of loans 
and grants. It does not represent the “cost” of education accurately (because loans must be repaid) 
but it does represent the liquidity constraints facing students in a more or less accurate way. 

Table 17. Out Of Pocket Costs [OOPC] (various currencies at PPP) 




[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 

The inclusion of loans into the equation introduces a dramatic change to international affordability 
comparisons, most notably in the positions of Sweden and the five predominantly-Anglophone coun- 
tries. The widespread availability and use of Sweden’s generous system of loans means that its stu- 
dents face by far the lowest out-of-pocket costs for higher education - only about $439 US per year. 
Effectively, this means that Swedish students have no short-term financial worries; it also means that 
Swedish students likely graduate with, on average, much higher levels of debt than students else- 
where. However, given the low costs facing them, it seems likely that this choice is one that Swedish 
students are making willingly. 

A startling change also occurs among the predominantly-Anglophone countries when loans are in- 
cluded in the calculation, particularly if one looks at the matter in terms of ability to pay. Measured in 
terms of GDP per capita, out-of-pocket costs in the United States are not only lower than all the other 
Anglophone countries, they are also lower than in much of continental Europe. Indeed, through this 
lens, Germany, Austria, France and Italy all appear to be more expensive than the US. Canada also 
manages to bring its out-of-pocket affordability to European levels, though this is less surprising given 
its lower net costs. Australia, New Zealand and the UK also seem much more affordable using an out- 
of-pocket cost measure, though high costs of living mean that they are still considerably less afford- 
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able than other countries. Japan, as ever, lags well behind the rest of the pack despite having an in- 
creasingly generous loan program that has doubled in size in recent years. Out-of-pocket cost afforda- 
bility rankings are shown below. 


Table 18. Out-of-Pocket Cost Affordability Rankings 
























Rank 

(of 16) Country 


OOP Cost/ GDP per 
capita 


Rank (of 16) 


Country 


OOP Cost/ GDP per 
capita 


1 Sweden 




1.6% 


9 (tie) 


Canada 


21.3% 


2 Netherlands 




7.8% 


9 (tie) 


Germany 


21.3% 


3 


-inland 




8.4% 


11 


Austria 


21.5% 


4 


reland 




15.0% 


12 


Australia 


21.9% 


5 Belgium (Flemish) 




16.5% 


13 


Italy 


23.3% 


6 Belgium (French) 




18.3% 


14 United Kingdom 


24.5% 


7 United States 




18.9% 


15 


New Zealand 


33.4% 


8 


France 




21.2% 


16 


Japan 


44.9% 


OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS 


, After Tax Expenditures 


lOOPCATE] - 1 5 % OF TOTAL SCORE 

This measure of affordability includes all relevant forms of cost (educational and living) and all possi- 
ble forms of aid (grants, loans and tax expenditures). It is in some ways the most complete measure of 
affordability, though it remains somewhat controversial because of the way it includes “indirect” stu- 
dent supports such as tax expenditures and family allowances. 


Table 19. Out Of Pocket Costs after-Tax Expenditures (various currencies at PPP) 






















us$ 


CAN $ 


UK£ EuroC SEK 


AUS$ Japan ¥ NZ$ 




Australia 


6,371 


7,933 


3,950 


5,949 60,051 


8,606 


876,478 9,361 




Austria 


4,535 


5,647 


2,812 


4,235 42,746 


6,126 


623,901 6,663 




Belgium (Flemish) 


3,871 


4,820 


2,400 


3,615 36,488 


5,229 


532,568 5,688 




Belgium (French) 


4,383 


5,456 


2,717 


4,092 41,306 


5,920 


602,890 6,439 




Canada 


5,238 


6,521 


3,247 


4,891 49,365 


7,075 


720,519 7,695 




Finland 


2,288 


2,849 


1,419 


2,137 21,567 


3,091 


314,783 3,362 




France 


5,171 


6,438 


3,206 


4,828 48,734 


6,984 


711,302 7,597 




Germany 


3,907 


4,864 


2,422 


3,648 36,824 


5,277 


537,473 5,740 




Ireland 


5,454 


6,790 


3,381 


5,093 51,403 


7,367 


750,262 8,013 




Italy 


6,303 


7,847 


3,908 


5,885 59,401 


8,513 


867,002 9,259 




Japan 


12,272 


15,279 


7,609 11,459 115,663 


16,576 1,688,177 18,029 




Netherlands 


2,292 


2,854 


1,421 


2,140 21,604 


3,096 


315,321 3,368 




New Zealand 


7,069 


8,801 


4,383 


6,601 66,628 


9,548 


972,477 10,386 




Sweden 


439 


547 


272 


410 4,138 


593 


60,390 645 




United Kingdom 


6,635 


8,260 


4,113 


6,195 62,532 


8,961 


912,697 9,747 




United States 


6,418 


7,991 


3,979 


5,993 60,493 


8,669 


882,940 9,430 


[2003 PPP: 1.0 US$, 1.25 CAN$, 0.62 Pound Sterling, 0.934€, 9.42 SEK, 1.35 AUS$, 138 Yen, 1.47 NZ$] 
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Table 20. OOPCATE Affordability Rankings 



Rank (of 16) 


Country 


OOPCATE/ GDP per 
capita 


Rank (of 16) 


Country 


OOPCATE/ GDP per 
capita 


1 


Sweden 


1.6% 


9 (tie) 


United States 


17.2% 


2 


Netherlands 


7.8% 


9 (tie) 


Canada 


17.2% 


3 


Finland 


8.4% 


11 


France 


18.9% 


4 


Belgium (Flemish) 


13.6% 


12 


Australia 


21.9% 


5 


Germany 


14.2% 


13 


Italy 


23.3% 


6 


Ireland 


14.8% 


14 


United Kingdom 


24.5% 


7 


Austria 


15.1% 


15 


New Zealand 


33.4% 


8 


Belgium (French) 


15.4% 


16 


Japan 


43.6% 



Figure 5 shows out-of-pocket, after-tax expenditures across the sixteen jurisdictions in our survey, in 
terms of ability to pay. Clearly, Sweden is the most affordable Jurisdiction on this measure while Japan 
is the least. What is perhaps most remarkable, however, is the similarity of costs across the majority of 
the counties in this survey. Out-of-pocket cost after-tax expenditures in Australia, Belgium (both com- 
munities), Canada France, Germany, Ireland and the United States are all nestled within a small band 
between 13.5 and 19 percent of GDP per capita. Behind them sit Austria, Italy and the UK, followed 
distantly by New Zealand and Japan. 

Figure 5. Out-of-Pockets Costs after Tax Expenditures as a Percentage of GDP/Capita in Sixteen Juris- 




Swe Net Fin Bel Ger Ire Aus Bel USA Can Fra Aut Ita UK Nza Jap 

(fl) (fr) 
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Figure 6 shows the contribution of the reievant student aid instruments to reducing the costs facing 
students in different countries. What becomes evident is that countries that have very high expenses 
tend to use ioans as a major means to help students defray their costs, while countries where costs 
are low tend to rely on grants and tax expenditures as a means of assistance. It also shows that most 
countries tend to rely heavily on a single, dominant type of subsidy to help students defray the cost of 
their education. Only one country, Canada, actually uses a balance of all three types of expenditures, 
and only two others, Sweden and the United States, employ a reasonable balance of loans and grants. 



Figure 6. The Role of Grants, Loans and Tax Expenditures in Reducing Total Costs 




(FI) (Fr) 

■ OOPATE ■ Grants BTax Expenditues ■ Loans 



Another way to look at this data is presented in Figure 7, which shows total average aid as a percent- 
age of total average costs. Sweden is clearly in a class of its own, providing students with, on average, 
enough support to cover 90 percent of their costs. The Netherlands, the US and Finland also do rea- 
sonably well on this measure, with all three providing their students with aid equal to over half of their 
total costs. (Flowever, much of the American aid is made up of loans while in the other two countries 
the aid mostly consists of grants.) The UK, Canada, Germany, Australia and New Zealand each give out 
aid equal to roughly 40 percent of total costs, followed by France (28 percent), Belgium (20 percent) 
Ireland and Japan (15 percent). Italy, effectively, provides its students with practically no aid at all ex- 
cept for a very small number of subsidized dormitory places and a largely merit-based system of 
grants. 
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Figure 7. Total Average Aid as a Percentage of Total Average Costs in Sixteen Jurisdictions 




Swe Net USA Fin UK Can Ger Aus Aut Nza Fr Bel Bel Ire Jap Ita 

(FI) (Fr) 
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Affordability: Composite Rankings and Concluding 
Remarks 

This study has shown both that there are multiple perspectives of affordability, and also that, depend- 
ing upon which definition is chosen, countries may be perceived as being more or less affordable 
compared to others. However, when the various elements of the comparison are scored, weighted and 
summed in accordance with the methodology laid out in the introduction, Sweden clearly earns the 
title of having the “most affordable” system of higher education. Honourable mentions go to Finland 
and the Netherlands, both of which, like Sweden, have modest costs combined with very extensive 
loans and grants programs. 



Table 21. Overall Affordability Rankings (out of 16 jurisdictions) 





Education 

Costs 


Total 

Costs 


Net Costs 


Net Costs 
After Tax 
Expenditures 


Out-of- 

pocket 

Costs 


Out of Pocket 
Costs After 
Tax Expendi- 
tures 


Overall Rank- 
ing 

(out of 16) 


Sweden 


4 


7 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Finland 


1 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


Netherlands 


8 


5 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Belgium (fl) 


2 (tie) 


1 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Ireland 


5 


2 


4 


4 


4 


6 


5 


Belgium (fr) 


2 (tie) 


3 


6 


8 


6 


8 


6 


Austria 


6 


9 


8 


6 


11 


7 


7 


Germany 


9 


6 


9 


7 


9 (tie) 


5 


8 


France 


7 


10 


7 


9 


8 


11 


9 


Italy 


10 


8 


10 


11 


13 


13 


10 


Canada 


13 


11 


11 


10 


9 (tie) 


10 


11 


Australia 


12 


12 


12 


13 


12 


12 


12 


United States 


15 


13 


13 


12 


7 


9 


13 


United Kingdom 


11 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


New Zealand 


14 


16 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Japan 


16 


15 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 



After these countries come Belgium and Ireland, two catholic European countries with no tuition, no 
loans programs and small need-based grants program. Next are Austria, Germany and France, three 
countries whose rankings are so close together that they could be considered as effectively identical 
in terms of affordability. 

Italy, the most expensive continental European country and Canada, the least expensive Anglophone 
country, are very similar in terms of their overall affordability profiles, despite one of them having theo- 
retically "free” higher education and the other having tuition fees of over $3,000 US. Australia and the 
United States have similarly close affordability profiles, despite the wide gap in the “sticker” price of 
tuition. 
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Lagging behind the others are three speciai cases: the United Kingdom, New Zeaiand and Japan. In 
the case of the first two, the issues are the same: despite costs that are modest in internationai com- 
parison, both countries have high costs of iiving, low GDP per capita and provide their assistance pre- 
dominancy in the form of loans. As a result, in neither country can education truly be considered af- 
fordable, and in most respects lag behind some allegedly expensive countries such as the United 
States. 

At the bottom of the ranking, there is Japan - a country with high costs and little public student assis- 
tance. On the face of it, Japan appears to be very expensive. This does not, however, mean that higher 
education is truly beyond the means of most Japanese families. As is the case in many East Asian 
countries, household savings rates in Japan are extremely high; hence, most students can likely draw 
upon parental contributions far larger than those commonly seen in Europe and North America. Thus, 
while the various methods of calculating cost and affordability make Japan seem extremely expensive, 
it is also possible that Japanese students can draw on extensive family resources to meet these costs. 
Whether this in fact means that Japanese higher education is actually more or less attainable than 
elsewhere, and whether or not Japan’s system of student assistance is in fact adequate, are questions 
that are beyond the scope of this survey. (On a side note, it is the authors’ hope to expand the Rank- 
ings to include other Asian countries in future versions of this report.) 

One aspect of affordability that is not fully addressed in this survey is the differences of costs and af- 
fordability within countries. Generally, all countries show some variation in living costs between larger 
and smaller urban areas. In Europe, for instance, it is much more expensive to study in Rome, Paris or 
London than it is to study in Salerno, Caen or Durham. Similarly, there are differences in family in- 
comes within countries which would affect relative affordability inside a country. Of necessity, how- 
ever, this survey has taken national averages in costs and ability to pay in order to make reasonably 
simple international comparisons. 

More specifically, however, there are some countries in this survey where educational costs vary sub- 
stantially, either between sub-national jurisdictions (as is the case for public education in Canada and 
the US), or between public and private higher education sectors (as in the United States and Japan.) 
Within Canada, for instance, one has Jurisdictions like Quebec, which resembles Germany in terms of 
costs and available assistance, and also Jurisdictions like Nova Scotia, where costs and assistance 
levels give it an affordability profile more akin to New Zealand or Japan. Similarly, in the United States, 
public universities in the large industrial states of the East and Great Lakes tend to be considerably 
more expensive than those in the agricultural states of the South, Midwest and West. 

These regional differences in educational costs can have profound effects on affordability, particularly 
if they are combined with regional differences in living expenses (as noted above) and with regional 
differences in the availability of grants and loans. Indeed, certain American states like Mississippi, 
Cklahoma and Louisiana have out-of-pocket costs that rival Sweden’s, making them among the 
cheapest places in the world to attend higher education. 

Consideration also needs to be given to the difference between educational costs in the public and 
private education sectors. Looking only at public 4-year colleges in the United States (which, after all. 
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hold approximately two-thirds of all American enrolments at the 4-year level) the country’s affordability 
profile would be close to that of Ireland. In Japan, excluding the private sector (which would not make 
much sense considering it holds two-thirds of all students) would have the effect of giving Japan an 
affordability profile comparable to that of New Zealand. 

Finally, what does all of this data really tell us about affordability? In some ways, it does not tell us 
more than what was known at the start of the survey: that there are multiple measures of affordability 
and that countries may appear to have different levels of affordability depending on the measure cho- 
sen. But a close reading of the data also reveals that certain countries’ debates about affordability are 
overlooking some key points about what makes education affordable or not. 

For instance, it is evident from the German debate on affordability (highlighted by the German Consti- 
tutional Court decision to lift the national ban on tuition fees) that certain parties feel that students 
can bear a greater share of the cost of education. This may well be true, but it is also true that even 
with free tuition, higher education in Germany is in some important respects less affordable than 
higher education in the United States. A major increase in tuition fees, without an expansion of the 
BAfoG system of loans and grants, may therefore render education in Germany unaffordable for many. 

Another country where recent policy debates appear to have been running on at least partly faulty as- 
sumptions is the UK. Data in this publication is based on the system of tuition, loans and fee waivers 
in place until fall 2005. When the new system, based on the 2004 white paper, comes into effect in 
2005, UK higher education will become more expensive, and its affordability ranking will fall slightly, 
possibly by enough to drop its score below New Zealand’s. The government there may quite rightly 
insist that it has gone out of its way to ensure that out-of-pocket costs will not increase after the re- 
form. But the plain fact is that, after the white paper reforms take effect, net costs, on an ability-to-pay 
basis, will be over 50 percent higher than they are in the supposedly "expensive” United States. If US 
private institutions are excluded, then UK net costs will be double those in America. The primary rea- 
son for this is not - as government opponents claim - high tuition fees. Rather, it is because the UK’s 
system of grants is at best average by international standards and scrawny by American ones. 

Canada and the United States, on the other hand, have the opposite problem in that many people be- 
lieve these countries’ systems to be less affordable, in a comparative sense, than they really are. If 
recent debates are anything to go by, government critics seem to assume that the absence of tuition 
fees and loan programs in much of Europe implies that higher education in North America is much 
less affordable than in these other, tuition-free countries. This is certainly true if one compares Can- 
ada and the US to the rather special cases of Sweden, Finland and the Netherlands - but as for the 
rest of Europe, it can only be considered true if one blinds oneself to international differences in stu- 
dent aid and average incomes. The fact is: compared to much of Europe, North American student as- 
sistance programs are reasonably generous and net costs are close to the same as a percentage of 
family income. 
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Part III: Accessibility Rankings 

This section looks at the data on accessibiiity of higher education in various countries around the 
worid. Unfortunately, data on accessibility is far iess open to comparison than is data on affordabiiity. 
Simpiy put, different countries care about different aspects of accessibiiity to different degrees, and 
hence coiiect very different statistics about their own systems. This renders detailed inter-jurisdictional 
comparisons very difficuit and iimits our abiiity to make usefui comparisons. As such, the accessibiiity 
rankings have used indicators which are, aibeit rough, wideiy avaiiabie. 

In this section, indicators attempt to capture the accessibiiity of higher education in terms of two 
broad concepts: first, “how many” peopie get to participate; and second, “who” gets to participate in 
higher education. (This distinction was referred to in the methodoiogy section as Type I and Type II 
access respectively.) Complete, high quaiity data was avaiiabie only for thirteen countries: Australia, 
Austria, Beigium, Canada, Finiand, France, Germany, Ireiand, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Data was unavailable for Japan on the participation indicator, 
whiie data was unavaiiabie for New Zeaiand on the Educationai Equity Index. In contrast to the af- 
fordability section of this report, where data for Beigium was presented separately for its two linguistic 
communities, data for Beigium is here presented for the entire country. 



Best 4-Year Participation Rate - 25 % of Total Score 

The most obvious definition of accessibiiity is how many peopie are given the opportunity to attend 
higher education, with iarger systems seen as being more accessibie than smaller ones. Yet although 
this is a simple concept, measurement of participation in a consistent, cross-nationai context is a re- 
markabiy tricky affair. 

Participation rates are usuaiiy expressed as the number of students of a certain age group in a country 
enroiied in higher education as a fraction of the country’s entire popuiation of the same age. In a 
cross-national context, this creates probiems because the typicai age of the student body differs from 
piace to place. In predominantly-Anglophone countries, for instance, the “normai” age of students is 
18-21 whereas in Scandinavia it is often 20-23. Fience, cross-nationai comparisons done at a certain 
static age range are iiabie to under- or over-state the true participation rate depending on the age 
range chosen for comparison. 

In order to avoid this problem, this study uses a methodology recently developed by the Association of 
Universities and Coiieges of Canada to iook at participation in a cross-nationai comparison. This new 
approach reports the participation rate of each country for the four-year age range in which that coun- 
try has the highest four-year participation rate. In effect, instead of choosing one iens to iook at aii 
countries, one allows each country to “choose its own lens.” 

Using this method, Finiand has by some considerabie distance the highest participation rate among 
the countries in this study with neariy 40 percent of its 21-24 year-olds participating in higher educa- 
tion. Itaiy (32.4 percent), the Netheriands (29.6 percent), France (25.2 percent) and the UK (24.1 per- 
cent) are next, meaning that the top five countries in terms of participation are aii European. Beyond 
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that, the next seven countries’ participation rates are aii bunched in a narrow range between Austra- 
iia’s 22 percent and Ireiand’s 19 percent. Last comes Germany, with the survey’s iowest rate of higher 
education participation at just 17 percent. 

Table 22. Participation Rankings 



Rank (of 13) 


Country 


Flighest 4-year Participation Rate 


Ages for Flighest 4-year period 


1 


Finland 


39.7% 


21-24 


2 


Italy 


32.4% 


20-23 


3 


Netherlands 


29.6% 


19-22 


4 


France 


25.2% 


19-22 


5 


United Kingdom 


24.1% 


18-21 


6 


Australia 


22.0% 


18-21 


7 (tie) 


Canada 


20.3% 


19-22 


7 (tie) 


United States 


20.3% 


18-21 


9 (tie) 


Austria 


19.4% 


21-24 


9 (tie) 


Belgium 


19.4% 


18-21 


9 (tie) 


Sweden 


19.4% 


20-23 


12 


Ireland 


19.0% 


18-21 


13 


Germany 


17.5% 


21-24 



Attainment Rate - 25 % of Total Score 

While data on participation rates provides one good snapshot of accessibility, it has a crucial limita- 
tion, in that it focuses only on a particular age group. One of the supposed strengths of the North 
American system of higher education is that it provides more “second chances" to older students. If 
this is true, then focusing simply on the participation rate of a particular group of (generally young) 
students could provide a misleading picture of the extent to which a particular system is accessible. 

Simple participation rates also distort the access picture in another way, by measuring participation 
rather than completion. Though "drop-outs" are exceedingly hard to measure even in a national con- 
text, it is generally acknowledged that some countries do a better Job of getting their students through 
post-secondary education than others. Thus, it is important to balance participation rates with attain- 
ment rates, which are the second Type I access indicator used. 

Attainment rates for the population aged 25-34 are presented below in Table 23. Despite not having 
an extraordinarily high participation rate, the United States has the highest attainment rate of any 
country (31 percent of all 25-34 year-olds.) Canada is second, followed closely by Australia and the 
Netherlands. Austria, by some distance, is the weakest performer on this measure and Germany does 
not fare particularly well, either. (It is possible that this relatively poor performance may be partially 
explained by the typically older composition of students for those both countries, as shown in Table 
22.) However, most countries attainment rates for the 25-34 age group, cluster in a fairly narrow band 
between 18 and 22 percent. Perhaps the most striking result is found in Italy, where despite having 
the second-highest participation rate in the survey, it also has the second-lowest attainment rate 
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which is striking evidence of the serious student retention probiems facing the itaiian higher education 
system. 

Generaiiy speaking, the predominantiy-Angiophone countries do weii on this measure, whiie continen- 
tai European countries do reiativeiy pooriy. This resuit couid mean one of four things: 1) there may be 
an impact on attainment that stems from successfuiiy bringing in oider "second-chance” students; 2) 
it may be that they are better at retaining and graduating students than other countries; 3) it may be 
that typicai students are oider (and perhaps programs ionger) in non-Angiophone countries; or 4) it 
may be some combination of the aforementioned factors. 



Table 23. Attainment Accessibiiity Rankings 



Rank (of 13) 


Country 


Attainment Rate 


Rank (of 13) 


Country 


Attainment Rate 


1 


United States 


31% 


8 


Finland 


21% 


2 


Canada 


26% 


9 


France 


19% 


3 (tie) 


Australia 


25% 


10 


Belgium 


18% 


3 (tie) 


Netherlands 


25% 


11 


Germany 


13% 


5 (tie) 


Ireland 


23% 


12 


Italy 


12% 


5 (tie) 


United Kingdom 


23% 


13 


Austria 


7% 


7 


Sweden 


22% 









Educational Equity Index — 40 % of Total Score 

Everywhere around the worid, cuiturai capitai piays a key roie in access to education. Simpiy put, chii- 
dren of the eiite are far more iikeiy to enter higher education that the chiidren of the working ciass, 
regardiess of the cost of education. Yet a key aspect of most peopies’ definition of accessibie higher 
education is the idea that youth from aii socio-demographic backgrounds may have access to ad- 
vanced iearning. 

This, unfortunateiy, is an area of poiicy where there is very iittie data that permits usefui cross-nationai 
comparison. Occasionaiiy, an exceiient researcher with access to high quaiity survey data may do an 
in-depth comparison of two countries. (Such is the case with Marc Frenette’s 2005 study comparing 
access to education in Canada and the United States.) But the plain fact remains that far too few 
countries track the social origin of their students, and those that do often use different metrics to de- 
scribe them. For instance, the UK uses “class” origin or postal codes as measures of social stratifica- 
tion, Canada tends to use family Income quartlle to do the same, while New Zealand and the United 
States tend to use race or ethnicity. All measures In all countries show significant social stratification 
In the student body; finding a common measure to make comparative evaluations is a more difficult 
task. 

In order to overcome this problem in at least a limited way, the Educational Policy Institute (EPI) has 
constructed the Educational Equality Index (EEI), which measures accessibility as a ratio of socio- 
demographic characteristics (specifically, parental education) of students to socio-demographic char- 
acteristics of the entire population. The specifics of the EEI may be found in the methodology section 
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of this report as well as in the EPI publication A New Measuring Stick, which may is available at: 
www.educationalpolicv.orq/pdf/measurinqstick.pdf . In simple terms, however, a high EEI score indi- 
cates that the student body is very similar in socio-demographic characteristics to the overall popula- 
tion, while a low EEI score indicates that the student body is much more "elite” than the population 
overall. 

This portrait of accessibility shown by the EEI scores in Table 24 is an interesting one. Under this 
measure of accessibility, the Netherlands has the most accessible system of education, followed 
closely by the UK, Canada and Ireland. A number of countries cluster closely behind these three: 
Finland, Australia, the United States, Sweden and France all have student bodies with social- 
background compositions which very similarly mirror their respective populations. The real outliers in 
terms of equitable accessibility are Belgium, Austria and Germany, all of which have relatively small 
student bodies and low attainment rates. It therefore seems possible that some connection exists be- 
tween the size of the education system and its equality of access. EEI accessibility rankings, as well as 
the underlying data, are portrayed below. 



Table 24. EEI Accessibility Rankings 



Rank (of 13) 




% of maie population 
aged 45-64 with a uni- 
versity credential 


% of university student popu- 
lation whose fathers have a 
university credential 


EEI score 


1 


Netheriands 


26% 


39% 


67 


2 


United Kingdom 


19% 


29.6% 


64 


3 (tie) 


Canada 


19% 


31% 


63 


3 (tie) 


ireiand 


19% 


30% 


63 


5 


Finiand 


14% 


23% 


61 


6 


Austraiia 


17% 


28.5% 


59 


7 


United States 


29% 


51% 


57 


8 (tie) 


France 


21% 


38% 


55 


8 (tie) 


Sweden 


16% 


29% 


55 


10 


itaiy 


9% 


19% 


47 


11 


Germany 


16% 


37% 


43 


12 


Austria 


10% 


26% 


38 


13 


Beigium 


18.5% 


50% 


37 



Gender Parity — 1 0 % of Total Score 

While the EEI indicator attempts to answer questions about the equitability of access based on stu- 
dents’ social origins, the gender parity indicator attempts to do the same based on sex. 

The UNESCO definition of Gender Parity Index (GPI) is the ratio of female-to-male value of a given indi- 
cator, with a GPI of 1 indicates parity between sexes; a GPI that varies between 0 and 1 means a dis- 
parity in favour of boys; a GPI greater than 1 indicating a disparity in favour of girls. Table 25 shows 
the Gender Parity Index score based on Gross Enrolment Ratio data from UNESCO. 
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In terms of scoring the gender parity index, one must not rank based on the highest or lowest GPI 
scores (which wouid impiy a preference for one gender over another), but rather based on the dis- 
tance from the parity score of one. In most cases, this does iittle to change the rank score; oniy in 
Germany - the singie country in the survey where maies continue to outnumber femaies in higher 
education - does it make a difference. 

Germany and the Netheriands have student bodies where the gender baiance is ciosest to parity, foi- 
iowed by Beigium and Austria. Most countries have gender balances in the range between 1.18 and 
1.35, meaning that femaies in aii these countries make up between about 55 and 60 percent of the 
student body. Oniy in Sweden does the gender baiance tip any further to one side, where aimost ex- 
actiy two-thirds of student body being femaie. 



Table 25. GPI Accessibility Rankings 



Rank (of 13) 


Country 


Gender 

Parity 

index 


Distance 
from Parity 


Rank (of 
13) 


Country 


Gender 

Parity 

index 


Distance 
from Parity 


1 (tie) 


Germany 


0.92 


0.08 


8 


France 


1.27 


0.27 


1 (tie) 


Netheriands 


1.08 


0.08 


9 


ireiand 


1.29 


0.29 


3 


Beigium 


1.18 


0.18 


10 (tie) 


Canada 


1.34 


0.34 


4 


Austria 


1.19 


0.19 


10 (tie) 


itaiy 


1.34 


0.34 


5 (tie) 


Finiand 


1.23 


0.23 


12 


United 

States 


1.35 


0.35 


5 (tie) 


United King- 
dom 


1.23 


0.23 


13 


Sweden 


1.54 


0.54 


7 


Austraiia 


1.24 


0.24 
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Accessibility: Composite Rankings and Concluding 
Remarks 

Just as the previous section showed that different perspectives may lead to different conclusions 
about which countries are affordable, this section has shown that multiple perspectives on accessibil- 
ity may provide different insights as to which countries are accessible. Still, there are enough similari- 
ties between the results of different measures of accessibility that one can still draw some conclu- 
sions about the relative state of accessibility in different countries’ higher education systems. Table 
26 shows that final accessibility rankings once the different data elements have been scored and 
ranked according to the methodology introduced at the start of this paper. 



Table 26. Accessibility Rankings (out of 13 jurisdictions) 





Participation 


Attainment 


EEI 


GPI 


Overall Rank 
(out of 13) 


Netherlands 


3 


3 (tie) 


1 


1 (tie) 


1 


Finland 


1 


8 


5 


5 (tie) 


2 


United Kingdom 


5 


5 (tie) 


2 


5 (tie) 


3 


United States 


7 (tie) 


1 


7 


12 


4 


Canada 


7 (tie) 


2 


3 (tie) 


10 (tie) 


5 


Australia 


6 


3 (tie) 


6 


7 


6 


Ireland 


12 


5 (tie) 


3 (tie) 


9 


7 


France 


4 


9 


8 (tie) 


8 


8 


Sweden 


9 (tie) 


7 


8 (tie) 


13 


9 


Italy 


2 


12 


10 


10 (tie) 


10 


Germany 


13 


11 


11 


1 (tie) 


11 


Belgium 


9 (tie) 


10 


13 


3 


12 


Austria 


9 (tie) 


13 


12 


4 


13 



The final accessibility rankings put the Netherlands and Finland in first and second place, respectively. 
These countries both have high participation rates and good or excellent gender parity scores. 
Finland’s high overall score is largely due to its very high participation rates; the Netherlands gets the 
top spot because of its excellence in educational equity and gender parity. 

Below these two countries come the United Kingdom in third, followed by other predominantly- 
Anglophone countries (the United States, Canada, Australia, and Ireland) in fourth, fifth, sixth and sev- 
enth rank respectively. The fact that these five largely Anglophone countries end up so close together 
is striking evidence of policy congruence across a shared linguistic zone. Trailing these countries are 
France, Sweden and Italy. 



At the very bottom of the rankings are Germany, Belgium and Austria. All three of these countries fare 
well in terms of the gender parity index, but are at or near the bottom on the other three accessibility 
measures. None has a particularly high participation or attainment rate and all of them have student 
bodies that are much more “elite” (relative to their national make-up) in their social origin than is the 
case in other countries. 
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Part IV: Conclusion 

The preceding pages have examined in some detaii the issues of accessibiiity and affordabiiity in 
comparative perspective. But what, in sum, do ali this data and these rankings reaiiy teii us for the 13 
countries with both affordabiiity and accessibility rankings? 

First of aii, they teii us that Finiand and the Netheriands shouid be modeis for the internationai com- 
munity when it comes to accessibility and affordability. Both have large student bodies, high attain- 
ment rates, extensive grant programs, and student bodies that are reasonabiy reflective of broader 
society. These countries are the undisputed success stories of this survey. 

Second, the data and rankings indicate that whiie continentai European countries are generaiiy more 
affordabie than their North American and Austraiasian counterparts, the gap is less than is sometimes 
imagined. Despite very high tuition fees, the US is actuaiiy on some measures more affordabie than 
some countries with no tuition. 

Third, they aiso teach us that certain ciusters of countries have very simiiar profiies on both access 
and affordability. The United States and the Commonweaith countries have access and affordability 
profiies that are very simiiar to one another, as do the obvious pairing of Germany and Austria and the 
iess obvious pairing of the Netheriands and Finiand. 

Fourth, the data and rankings suggest quite strongiy that the iinks between accessibiiity and afforda- 
biiity are not as straightforward as some poiicymakers and anaiysts beiieve. Sweden, for instance, 
which has virtuaiiy eiiminated aii financiai barriers to education, does not do especiaiiy weii on any of 
the key measures of accessibiiity. On the other hand, Canada, the United States and the United King- 
dom, which fare pooriy on most affordabiiity measures, do reasonabiy weii in terms of accessibiiity. 
With the already-noted exceptions of Finiand and the Netheriands, no country has consistentiy high 
scores across both the affordabiiity and accessibiiity rankings. Simiiariy, no countries have consis- 
tently poor performance on both sets of rankings; the worst that can be said about any country is that 
they are mediocre across both rankings - a description that wouid appiy to Itaiy, Germany and Austria. 

These findings are not, of course, conciusive. There is much work still to be done in terms of fine- 
tuning the measurements and definitions of affordabiiity and accessibiiity - not to mention fiiiing the 
gaps in available data. In future editions of this report, the Educational Policy Institute wiii attempt to 
broaden coverage (in terms of the number of countries inciuded) and refine it by making improve- 
ments to capture accessibiiity and affordabiiity of higher education. 

The affordabiiity indicators inciuded in this report couid, for instance be improved if it was possibie to 
more accurately unpack the total, net- and out-of-pocket costs facing students from different income 
groups. This wouid sidestep the “average cost" measures, which are admittediy crude, and aiiow for a 
cioser focus on the situation of low-income and disadvantaged youth in each country. The accessibility 
indicators couid be expanded and improved upon, with more detaiied data on participation. For in- 
stance, if EEI data could be obtained not just for higher education as a whoie, but aiso for specific ad- 
vanced types of graduate and professionai education, differences in sociai stratification between dis- 
cipiines and education ievels could also be examined. In short, as the availability and comparabiiity of 
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data improves, so will these rankings. In fact, many suggestions from peer feedback on this project 
upon its conception provided a vision of what should be to accurately capture the concepts of afforda- 
bility and accessibility, rather than what could be given the current reality of data limitations. Construc- 
tive criticism and feedback on this project is certainly welcome by the authors. 

Still, even with the limited data available, these inaugural rankings serve two significant purposes. 
First, they bring empirical rigour to comparative discussions on the accessibility and affordability of 
higher education. Second, through its weighting scheme, provide clarification on the components of 
truly affordable and accessible higher education. The authors hope that the Global Higher Education 
Rankings is a welcome spur on extant discussions of the affordability and accessibility of higher edu- 
cation which are taking place, in many languages, in countries around the globe. 
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Country Reports 
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AUSTRALIA 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 

56 % live with parents/famiiy 
44 % iive in university residences 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 12 


indicator (input) 


AUS$ 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


5,170.40 


13.14% 


11 


(Living Costs) 


9,076.52 






Total Costs 


14,246.91 


36.19% 


12 


(Grants) 


1,858.10 






(Loans) 


3,767.58 






(Tax Expenditures) 


15.42 






Net Costs 


12,388.82 


31.47% 


12 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


12,373.40 


31.43% 


13 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


8,621.24 


21.90% 


12 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


8,605.83 


21.86% 


12 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 6 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


22% 


6 


Attainment Rate 


25% 


3 (tie) 


Educational Equity Index 


59 


6 


Gender Parity Index 


1.24 


7 
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AUSTRIA 





NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



28% 


live with parents/family 


11% 


live in university residences 


61% 


of students live independently 


74% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


47.4 % 


of university students are women 


25.3 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 7 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,380.26 


4.93% 


5 


(Living Costs) 


5,435.08 






Total Costs 


6,815.34 


24.35% 


9 


(Grants) 


793.11 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


1,787.30 






Net Costs 


6,022.23 


21.52% 


8 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


4,234.93 


15.13% 


6 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


6,022.23 


21.52% 


11 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


4,234.93 


15.13% 


7 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 13 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


19.40% 


9 (tie) 


Attainment Rate 


7% 


13 


Educational Equity Index 


38 


12 


Gender Parity Index 


1.19 


4 
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BELGIUM 




Flemish STUDENT CONTEXT: 



54% 


live with parents/family 


5% 


live in university residences 


41% 


of students live independently 


63% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


53.4 % 


of university students are women 


21.1 years 


is the average student age 



French STUDENT CONTEXT: 



60% 


live with parents/family 


5% 


live in university residences 


35% 


of students live independentiy 


50% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


56.9 % 


of university students are women 


21.5 years 


is the average student age 



Flemish Belgium 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 4 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


766.81 


2.89% 


2 


(Living Costs) 


3,870.11 






Total Costs 


4,636.93 


17.49% 


1 


(Grants) 


256.72 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


765.23 






Net Costs 


4,380.21 


16.52% 


5 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


3,614.98 


13.63% 


4 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


4,380.21 


16.52% 


5 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


3,614.98 


13.63% 


4 
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French Belgium 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 6 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


766.81 


2.89% 


2 


(Living Costs) 


4,309.38 






Total Costs 


5,076.19 


19.14% 


3 


(Grants) 


237.10 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


746.78 






Net Costs 


4,839.09 


18.25% 


6 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


4,092.31 


15.43% 


8 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


4,839.09 


18.25% 


6 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


4,092.31 


15.43% 


8 



Belgium (both communities together) 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 12 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


19.40% 


9 (tie) 


Attainment Rate 


18% 


10 


Educational Equity Index 


37 


13 


Gender Parity Index 


1.18 


3 
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CANADA 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



51.3 % 


live with parents/family 


n/a 


live in university residences 


48.7 % 


of students iive independently 


45% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


57 % 


of university students are women 


22.6 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 11 


Indicator (input) 


CAN $ 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


5,166.01 


13.62% 


12 


(Living Costs) 


6,112.00 






Total Costs 


11,278.01 


29.74% 


11 


(Grants) 


1,387.33 






(Loans) 


1,828.19 






(Tax Expenditures) 


1,541.48 






Net Costs 


9,890.68 


26.08% 


11 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


8,349.20 


22.01% 


10 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


8,062.48 


21.26% 


9 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


6,521.01 


17.19% 


10 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 5 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


20.30% 


7 (tie) 


Attainment Rate 


26% 


2 


Educational Equity Index 


63 


3 (tie) 


Gender Parity Index 


1.34 


10 (tie) 
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FINLAND 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



24% 


live with parents/family 


6% 


live in university residences 


70% 


of students live independentiy 


49% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


60.4 % 


of university students are women 


25.5 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 2 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


253.50 


1.00% 


1 


(Living Costs) 


4,882.41 






Total Costs 


5,135.90 


20.18% 


4 


(Grants) 


2,395.28 






(Loans) 


603.93 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


2,740.62 


10.77% 


2 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


2,740.62 


10.77% 


2 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


2,136.69 


8.40% 


3 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


2,136.69 


8.40% 


3 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 2 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


39.70% 


1 


Attainment Rate 


21% 


8 


Educational Equity Index 


61 


5 


Gender Parity Index 


1.23 


5 (tie) 
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FRANCE 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



46% 


live with parents/family 


15% 


live in university residences 


39% 


of students live independently 


48% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


54.7 % 


of university students are women 


22.4 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 9 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,623.12 


6.36% 


6 


(Living Costs) 


5,042.93 






Total Costs 


6,666.05 


26.12% 


10 


(Grants) 


1,260.46 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


577.40 






Net Costs 


5,405.59 


21.18% 


7 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


4,828.19 


18.92% 


9 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


5,405.59 


21.18% 


8 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


4,828.19 


18.92% 


11 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 8 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


25.20% 


4 


Attainment Rate 


19% 


9 


Educational Equity Index 


55 


8 (tie) 


Gender Parity Index 


1.27 


8 
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GERMANY 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



24% 


live with parents/family 


15% 


live in university residences 


61% 


of students live independently 


66% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


46.4 % 


of university students are women 


24.7 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 8 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,945.13 


7.55% 


8 


(Living Costs) 


4,124.14 






Total Costs 


6,069.27 


23.54% 


6 


(Grants) 


294.45 






(Loans) 


294.45 






(Tax Expenditures) 


1,832.11 






Net Costs 


5,774.83 


22.40% 


9 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


3,942.72 


15.29% 


7 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


5,480.38 


21.26% 


10 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


3,648.27 


14.15% 


5 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 11 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


17.50% 


13 


Attainment Rate 


13% 


11 


Educational Equity Index 


43 


11 


Gender Parity Index 


0.92 


1 (tie) 
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IRELAND 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



34% 


live with parents/family 


4% 


live in university residences 


62 % 


of students live independently 


58% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


60.7 % 


of university students are women 


23 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 5 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,470.45 


4.28% 


4 


(Living Costs) 


4,628.21 






Total Costs 


6,098.66 


17.76% 


2 


(Grants) 


960.35 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


45.66 






Net Costs 


5,138.31 


14.96% 


4 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


5,092.64 


14.83% 


5 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


5,138.31 


14.96% 


4 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


5,092.64 


14.83% 


6 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 7 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


19.00% 


12 


Attainment Rate 


23% 


5 (tie) 


Educational Equity Index 


63 


3 (tie) 


Gender Parity Index 


1.29 


9 
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ITALY 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



68% 


live with parents/family 


4% 


live in university residences 


28% 


of students live independently 


54% 


work during semester (amount varies) 


55.7 % 


of university students are women 


23.4 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 10 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,993.95 


7.89% 


9 


(Living Costs) 


4,128.29 






Total Costs 


6,122.23 


24.24% 


8 


(Grants) 


237.17 






(Loans) 


0.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


5,885.06 


23.30% 


10 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


5,885.06 


23.30% 


11 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


5,885.06 


23.30% 


13 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


5,885.06 


23.30% 


13 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 10 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


32.40% 


2 


Attainment Rate 


12% 


12 


Educational Equity Index 


47 


10 


Gender Parity Index 


1.34 


10 (tie) 
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JAPAN 

NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 

38.8 % of university students are women 




AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 16 


indicator (input) 


Yen 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,134,618.70 


29.29% 


15 


(Living Costs) 


846,818.00 






Totai Costs 


1,981,436.70 


51.15% 


15 


(Grants) 


0.00 






(Loans) 


243,225.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


50,035.08 






Net Costs 


1,981,436.70 


51.15% 


16 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


1,931,401.62 


49.85% 


16 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


1,738,211.70 


44.87% 


16 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


1,688,176.62 


43.58% 


16 
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The NETHERLANDS 





NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 



45% 


live with parents/family 


34% 


live in university residences 


21% 


of students live independently 


77 % 


work during semester (amount varies) 


49.5 % 


of university students are women 


23.2 years 


is the average student age 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 3 


Indicator (input) 


Euro € 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


1,858.31 


6.77% 


7 


(Living Costs) 


4,597.45 






Total Costs 


6,455.76 


23.51% 


5 


(Grants) 


3,706.30 






(Loans) 


609.11 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


2,749.46 


10.01% 


1 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


2,749.46 


10.01% 


1 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


2,140.35 


7.79% 


2 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


2,140.35 


7.79% 


2 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 1 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


29.60% 


3 


Attainment Rate 


25% 


3 (tie) 


Educational Equity Index 


67 


1 


Gender Parity Index 


1.08 


1 (tie) 
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NEW ZEALAND 







7T\ 


H 

1 ^ ☆ ^ 

☆ 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 15 


Indicator (input) 


NZD $ 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


4,887.13 


15.71% 


13 


(Living Costs) 


11,086.65 






Total Costs 


15,973.78 


51.34% 


16 


(Grants) 


1,798.00 






(Loans) 


3,790.00 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


14,175.78 


45.56% 


15 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


14,175.78 


45.56% 


15 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


10,385.78 


33.38% 


15 


Out-of-Pooket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


10,385.78 


33.38% 


15 
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AFFORDABILIPi' overall ranking: 1 


Indicator (input) 


SEK 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


8,034.16 


3.20% 


3 


(Living Costs) 


51,183.84 






Total Costs 


59,218.00 


23.57% 


7 


(Grants) 


25,984.65 






(Loans) 


29,095.80 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


33,233.34 


13.23% 


3 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


33,233.34 


13.23% 


3 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


4,137.54 


1.65% 


1 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


4,137.54 


1.65% 


1 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 9 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


19.40% 


9 (tie) 


Attainment Rate 


22% 


7 


Educational Equity Index 


55 


8 (tie) 


Gender Parity Index 


1.54 


13 
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UNITED KINGDOM 




NATIONAL STUDENT CONTEXT: 

22.3 % live with parents/family 

29.1 % live in university residences 

24.6 % of students live independently 
58 % work during semester (amount varies) 



AFFORDABILITY overall ranking: 14 


Indicator (input) 


British Pound 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


2,019.16 


12.01% 


10 


(Living Costs) 


5,333.00 






Total Costs 


7,352.16 


43.75% 


14 


(Grants) 


596.90 






(Loans) 


2,641.79 






(Tax Expenditures) 


0.00 






Net Costs 


6,755.26 


40.20% 


14 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


6,755.26 


40.20% 


14 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


4,113.48 


24.48% 


14 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


4,113.48 


24.48% 


14 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 3 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


24.10% 


5 


Attainment Rate 


23% 


5 (tie) 


Educational Equity Index 


64 


2 


Gender Parity Index 


1.23 


5 (tie) 
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UNITED STATES 




AFFORDABILIPi' overall ranking: 13 


Indicator (input) 


USA$ 


% of GDP / capita 


Rank (out of 16) 


Education Costs 


9,604.16 


25.71% 


14 


(Living Costs) 


6,343.80 






Total Costs 


15,947.95 


42.70% 


13 


(Grants) 


4,025.34 






(Loans) 


4,864.97 






(Tax Expenditures) 


639.19 






Net Costs 


11,922.61 


31.92% 


13 


Net Costs, after tax expendi- 
tures 


11,283.43 


30.21% 


12 


Out-of-Pocket Costs 


7,057.64 


18.89% 


7 


Out-of-Pocket Costs, after tax 
expenditures 


6,418.45 


17.18% 


9 



ACCESSIBILITY overall ranking: 4 


Indicator 


Value 


Rank (out of 13) 


Participation Rate 


20.30% 


7 (tie) 


Attainment Rate 


31% 


1 


Educational Equity Index 


57 


7 


Gender Parity Index 


1.35 


12 
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Appendix 1 : Data Sources 

The data in the Report are gathered from several sources, consistent in methodology as a rule, and 
where possible consistent by source. The selection of jurisdictions which were included in this initial 
Global Higher Education Rankings, was based primarily on the availability of data for the selected af- 
fordability and accessibility indicators. Indicator data limitations were most acute for countries which 
were neither participants in the Eurostudent Project 2000, nor the ICHEFAP project of State University 
of New York, Buffalo. 

It is anticipated that through this project, and as a result of independent lines of inquiry already in mo- 
tion, future versions of the EPI Global Higher Education Rankings and Report, will be more extensive 
and in-depth in coverage. Several countries were very close to inclusion in this publication, and many 
more will be examined (with full data) in future versions to provide a more international comparison of 
accessibility and affordability of higher education. 

The current limitation of these rankings to some OECD countries is the result of imperfect access to 
comparable data, and is acknowledged to be an aspect of the growing pains of this project. Given the 
intention to expand the ranking’s coverage, both in terms of countries and indicators, the authors wel- 
come feedback on data sources. 



Data Required 



1) Affordability Data 

Education Costs. This indicator requires data on average tuition and fees (which are usually 
easily available for all Jurisdictions), plus average cost of books (which is usually not easily 
available). Wherever possible, tuition data will be obtained using weighted aggregate data, 
and the book costs will be drawn from student expenditure surveys. Where no student survey 
data is available, we will use estimates of book costs drawn from the Country Reports of the 
International Centre for Higher Educational Finance and Accessibility Project (referred to 
herein as ICHEFAP.) 

Total Costs. This indicator requires not simply the data above but also on living expenses. 
Where possible, data on living expenses will be drawn from student expenditure surveys. 
Where no student survey data is available, estimates of accommodation costs are drawn from 
the Eurostudent Project 2000 country reports, or the ICHEFAP Country Reports, while esti- 
mates for food costs are based on ICHEFAP. 

Net Costs. In addition to the total cost data described above, this indicator requires adequate 
information concerning grant expenditure per student and tax expenditure per FTE student. 
Both expenditure and enrolment data will be obtained from the relevant government sources 
in each country. 

Out-of-pocket Costs. In addition to the net cost data described above, this indicator requires 
information on approved loans per student and tax expenditure per FTE student. Data on this 
will be obtained from the relevant government source in each country. 

On top of all this, an international standard for "Ability To Pay” (ATP) must be determined. Ideally, fam- 
ily or household income would be used as the measure of ATP (preferably after-tax income, if possi- 
ble.) To date, the authors have not been able to identify and access an adequate source of data on 
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European family or household income which is comparable to reported income in North America; this 
is due in part to discrepancies both in the definition of ’’household” and in the reporting of “after tax" 
or "disposable” income. As such, the authors are currently using the suggested proxy of GDP per cap- 
ita as the measure of ATP. 

A note on making cost data comparable: Data from different countries may be drawn from different 
years and has certainly been expressed in different currencies. Currencies have been converted into 
comparable form at Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) using OECD data. Costs expressed in previous 
years’ data will be inflated to the present using consumer price index information for each individual 
country. 



2) Accessibility Data 

Participation Rates. The participation rate is calculated by the work of the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges Canada (AUCC) which is based on OECD education data._For those 
countries where AUCC data were unavailable, the author’s calculations based on the AUCC 
methodology and national statistics were used. 

Attainment Rates. The OECD data on attainment rates for 25-34 year olds are based on the 
OECD publication Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators 2004 . 

Educational Equity Index. This requires two pieces of data: 1) the average education of older 
adult males (which is typically available from census data in each country); and 2) the aver- 
age paternal education level of university students (which is usually available in various forms 
of student surveys that are conducted in each country.) The Eurostudent Project 2000 coun- 
try reports contain both halves of this data element for participating countries. For the other 
countries, sources are cited below. 

Gender Parity Index. This measure of gender parity is reported by the UNESCO Institute for 
Statistics and is based on the Gross Enrolment Ratio (GER) for tertiary education. (The 
UNESCO Education definition of the GER is: the number of pupils enrolled in a given level of 
education, regardless of age, expressed as a percentage of the population in the relevant of- 
ficial age group.) 

Data Sources: AFFORDABILITY 



Tuition and Fees 

Canada - Average tuition and ancillary fees are taken from Statistics Canada’s annual tuition and fee 
survey for 2003-04, available at: http://www.statcan.ca/Dailv/English/030812/d030812a.htm . It 

should be noted that while Statistics Canada presents "average” ancillary fees in each jurisdiction, 
this figure is not a weighted average but in fact simply a mid-way point between the highest and lowest 
fees in each Jurisdiction. Thus, there is a certain inaccuracy built-in to Canadian fee data, but it is dif- 
ficult to tell how large the inaccuracy is. 

United States - Average tuition has been determined by taking average public and private tuition fig- 
ures and weighting them according to student participation represented by each sector. The author’s 
calculations are based on data for the 2002 academic year from the National Centre for Education 
Statistics (NCES) “Digest of Education”, which is available at: 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/ . 
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The United Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Ireland - Data on tuition and fees 
are taken from Student financial support: An inventory in 24 European countries by Hans Vossensteyn 
(2004) of the Center for Higher Education Policy Studies (CHEPS). 

Australia - Data on tuition comes from a table prepared for EPI by Ian Dobson of Monash University. 
Based on enrolment data which shows 39% of students in HECS band 1 ($3,680), 53% in HECS band 
2 ($5,242) and 8% in HECS band 3 ($6,940). Government data shows that 22% of all students pay 
HECS upfront and receive a 25% discount; in the absence of any published data, figures assume that 
these students are spread equally across all bands. 

Austria, France and New Zealand - Data on tuition comes from country reports available through the 
ICHEFAP project at the State University of New York, Buffalo. 
http://www.gse.buffalo.edu/org/lntHigherEdFinance/ 

Japan - Japanese data on education costs comes from Japan’s Education at a Glance 2004, which is 
available at: http://www.mext.go.ip/english/statist/04120801.htm . 

Finland - Education cost data for Finland comes from a study which cites education costs 
( http://www.abo.fi/fa/ie/utrikes/index.php?page=budget) . 



Books and Other Education Costs 

Canada - A flat fee of $585 per student has been added for books. This figure represents 65 percent 
of the average cost of two terms of required textbooks in arts and sciences according to the survey of 
book costs contained in The Price of Knowledge (Junor and Usher 2004). The reason for the 65% is 
that it is assumed that students do not buy all books at the listed bookstore price, relying instead to 
some extent on book sharing, used books, etc. 

United States, The author’s calculations are based on data for the 2002 academic year from the Na- 
tional Centre for Education Statistics (NCES) “Digest of Education", which is available at: 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/ . 

Australia, Austria, France, the United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands and New Zealand - Books 
and materials costs are taken from country reports from ICHEFAP available at 
http://www.gse.buffalo.edu/org/inthigheredfinance/index.html . For Germany, and the Netherlands, 
data is corroborated with that in their respective Eurostudent country reports. 

Sweden - Data on books and materials costs were provided by the national student assistance 
agency as part of a reply to an international survey in preparation for the May 1-2, 2004 OECD-CMEC- 
Canada Seminar on Student Financial Assistance. 

Ireland - “Books” cost calculated from Eurostudent project country profile and from Student financial 
support by Vossensteyn (2004). 

Italy - Italian data on other educational costs is taken from a specific study. (http://www.ieanmonnet- 
un- 

ina2.it/inc/common/fs/getFile.asp?nf=R3VpZGEgU3RlZGVudGkgU3RvYW5pZXJplDlucGRm&r=373) 
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Living Costs (accommodation) 

in all countries, the accommodation component of living costs assumes that a student lives away from 
home. This was done in order to capture full cost-of-llving expenses. An alternative approach would 
have been to determine the percentage of students living at home and away from home in each juris- 
diction and multiply out the implicit cots-of-llving expenses from this. While the latter approach was 
not pursued, the country profiles at the end of this report indicate, where available, the percentage of 
students who indeed live at home (i.e. with their parents) and away from home (i.e. independent). 

Canada - Cost of Living has been derived from the results of the 2001-2002 Student Income- 
Expenditure Survey (author’s calculations from the database). The Income-Expenditure Survey report. 
Making Ends Meet, Is available at: 

http://www.millennlumscholarshlps.ca/en/research/ekos.html 

United States - The author’s calculations are based on data for the 2002 academic year from the Na- 
tional Centre for Education Statistics (NCES) "Digest of Education" (Table 313), which is available at: 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/ . 

Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, and the United Kingdom - Living expenses are taken from various 
country reports from ICHEFAP available at: 
http://www.gse.buffalo.edu/org/inthigheredfinance/index.html . 

Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the Netherlands - Data on living (ac- 
commodation) costs are pulled from the respective Eurostudent 2000 country reports as a monthly 
figure, and then multiplied for the duration of the typical academic year. 

Japan - Data for Japan is taken from Japan’s Education at a Glance 2004, which is available at: 
http://www.mext.go.ip/english/statist/04120801.htm . 



Living Costs (food) 

In all countries, the food (or board) component of living costs assumes that a student lives away from 
home. This was done in order to capture full cost-of-living expenses. An alternative approach would 
have been to determine the percentage of students living at home and away from home in each juris- 
diction and multiply out the implicit cots-of-living expenses from this, since we know that student ex- 
penditures on food are significantly lower for students living with their parents’ than for students who 
live independently. While the latter approach was not pursued, the country profiles at the end of this 
report indicate, where available, the percentage of students who indeed live at home (i.e. with their 
parents) and away from home (i.e. independent). 

Canada - Cost of Living has been derived from the results of the 2001-2002 Student Income- 
Expenditure Survey. Expenditures for housing, "other household expenditures” and food have been 
combined to form a single cost-of-living figure. Data from the Income-Expenditure Survey is accurate 
only at regional level. As a result, the reported Cost-of-living is the same for all provinces with the At- 
lantic and Prairie regions. 

United States - The author’s calculations are based on data for the 2002 academic year from the Na- 
tional Centre for Education Statistics (NCES) "Digest of Education” (Table 313), which is available at: 
http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/ . 

Australia, Austria, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Sweden, New Zealand and the Netherlands 
- Living expenses are taken from various country reports from the ICHEFAP country report data avail- 
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able at http://www.gse.buffalo.edu/org/inthigheredfinance/index.html through the State University of 
New York, Buffalo. (Germany and the Netherlands had data on costs corroborated with their respec- 
tive Eurostudent country reports.) 

Belgium, Finland, Ireland and Italy - Data for these countries were inferred from the author’s calcula- 
tions based on ICHFAP data using an average between a comparable European country and the Euro- 
pean average for food costs. 

Japan - Data for Japan is taken from Japan's Education at a Glance 2004, which is available at: 
http://www.mext.go.ip/english/statist/04120801.htm . 



Grants 

“Grants” is the term given to all non-repayable assistance to students paid during the school year, and 
includes grants from national, sub-national (provinces or states) and institutional sources. "Average 
Grants” refers to the average grant given to each student who receives a grant. “Grants per Student” 
refers to the average grant given to all students, including those who did not necessarily receive a 
grant. 

Canada - Canadian data on grants comes from several sources, most notably The Price of Knowledge 
2004 by S. Junor and A. Usher. All data governments provided data directly to the Canada Millennium 
Scholarship Foundation for this report, so this source is used to cover all assistance for all levels of 
government. Unfortunately, the Junor and Usher source covers grants to all students, not just univer- 
sity students. Grants to university students in each province were determined by multiplying the total 
amount of grants by the percentage of Canada Millennium Scholarship Foundation bursaries that 
were awarded to universities in each Jurisdiction (the assumption being that the Foundation bursaries 
were distributed in roughly the same fashion as provincial grants). Data on institutional grants comes 
from Statistics Canada’s Financial Statistics of Canadian Universities, which is prepared annually in 
conjunction with the Canadian Association of University Business Officers (CAUBO). All Canadian data 
is for the 2002-03 academic year. 

United States - The US data on grants comes from several sources. Data on federal grants to stu- 
dents comes from two working files prepared for EPI by the Department of Education, one for Pell 
Grants and one for Work-study. Both are for the 2002-03 school year. State grant aid data comes 
from the 2004 NASSGAP survey ( http://www.nassgap.org/researchsurvevs/default.htm) and covers 
the 2002-03 academic year. Data on institutional grant aid comes from the US Department of Educa- 
tion’s IPEDS database and covers the 2000-01 school year. Grants per student are derived by divid- 
ing total grants by the FTE number. Final figures are based on the author’s calculations. 

The United Kingdom - Although a maintenance grant is being re-introduced, the UK had no grants for 
the year in questions. Flowever, based on information from the UK Department of Education, 42.2% of 
students received full “tuition waivers” and another 18.9% received partial tuition waivers which are 
counted as grants. 

Germany and the Netherlands - Data on incidence and average amount of grants is taken from 
Vossensteyn (2004). 

Sweden - Data on incidence and average amount of grants is from the national student assistance 
agency as part of a reply to an international survey in preparation for the May 1-2, 2004 OECD-CMEC- 
Canada Seminar on Student Financial Assistance. 
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Ireland - Data on incidence and average amount of grants is taken from Appendix 2 of Supporting 
Equity In Higher Education: A Report to the Minister for Education and Science, available at: 
http://www.education.ie/servlet/blobservlet/sehe append 2.htm . 

Australia - Data is taken from Long and Hayden (2001), which summarizes the results of a national 
income-expenditure survey. Unlike other countries in this study, therefore, the Australian data is 
based on survey research rather than administrative data. 

France - Data for France is taken from a paper prepared by Jean Jaques Paul, 2002. 

Finland - Data is taken from the Social Insurance Institution’s Pocket Statistics ( www.kela.fiL 

Austria, Belgium and Italy - Data is taken from the respective Eurostudent 2000 country reports. 

New Zealand - Data is taken from the Ministry of Social Development through StudyLInk 
( http://www.studvlink.govt.nz/) . 



Tax Expenditures 

Tax Expenditures are not, technically, expenditures at all. The term "tax expenditures” refers to tax 
income foregone by governments due to any element of the tax code that provides preferential treat- 
ment for certain types of income or activity. Tax credits for education typically take the form of deduc- 
tions or credits for tuition fees, or exemptions of certain forms of education-related income (such as 
scholarships). 

Canada - Tax expenditure data has been taken from a series of provincial profiles compiled by the 
Canada Millennium Scholarship Foundation as part of its mid-term review. (Available at: http://bm- 
ms.e-consultation.ca/default.aspx?DN=120.32. Documents .) Tax Expenditure per student was derived 
by dividing total tax expenditures by FTE students. 

United States - Data on tax expenditures is taken from the College Board publication: Trends In Stu- 
dent Aid 2003 ( www.collegeboard.com) . Tax Expenditure per student was derived by dividing total tax 
expenditures by FTE students. 

Germany and Ireland - Data was taken from the Center for Higher Education Policy Studies publica- 
tion: Student financial support by Hans Vossensteyn (2004). 

Australia - Australian Tax Expenditures Statement 2003, available at: 
http://www.treasurv.gov.au/contentitem.asp?Navld=022&ContentlD=788 

Austria, Belgium and Italy - Data is taken from the Eurostudent 2000 project country profiles. 

France - Data for France is taken from a paper prepared by Jean Jaques Paul, 2002. 

Finland - Data is taken from the Social Insurance Institution’s Pocket Statistics ( www.kela.fi) . 

Japan - Data is taken from the National Life Finance Corporation’s (NLFC) Profile (2001), available at: 
http://www.kokukin.go.ip/m/13 english/pdf/report200 1/profile 2001.pdf . 
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Loans and Loans per Student 

“Loans” is the term given to all repayable assistance to students paid during the school year, and In- 
cludes loans from national and sub-national (provinces or states) sources. 

Canada - Data on loans comes from The Price of Knowledge (2004) by A. Usher and S. Junor and Is 
valid for the 2002-03 academic year. All provincial governments provided data directly to the Canada 
Millennium Scholarship Foundation for this report. Loans per student are derived by dividing total 
grants by the FTE number. 

United States - Data on loans In the United States come from the author’s calculations based on data 
for the 2002 academic year from the National Centre for Education Statistics (NCES) “Digest of Educa- 
tion.” 

The Netherlands, Germany - Data on loans for these countries come from Vossensteyn (2004). 

Austria, Belgium and Italy - Data Is taken from the Eurostudent 2000 project country profiles. 

Finland - Data Is taken from the Social Insurance Institution’s Pocket Statistics ( www.kela.fi) . 

United Kingdom - Data on incidence and average amount of grants is from the Department of Educa- 
tion as part of a reply to an International survey In preparation for the May 1-2, 2004 OECD-CMEC- 
Canada Seminar on Student Financial Assistance. 

Sweden - Data on Incidence and average amount of grants Is from the national student assistance 
agency as part of a reply to an International survey In preparation for the May 1-2, 2004 OECD-CMEC- 
Canada Seminar on Student Financial Assistance. 

Australia - Data on loans are derived comes from a table prepared for EPI by Ian Dobson of Monash 
University. Based on enrolment data which shows 39% of students in FIECS band 1 ($3,680), 53% in 
FIECS band 2 ($5,242) and 8% in FIECS band 3 ($6,940). Government data shows that 78% of all 
students pay FIECS after graduation; in the absence of any published data, figures assume that these 
students are spread equally across all bands. 

New Zealand - Data on loans In New Zealand comes from the Annual Report: Student Loan Scheme 
(2004) which is Jointly prepared by the Ministry of Education, Inland Revenue, and the Ministry of So- 
cial Development. 

( http://www.ird.govt.nz/resources/file/eb43f30ca4d8bb9/slsannual2004.pdf) 

Japan - Japanese loan data comes from the ministry’s website ( http://www.mext.go.ip/english/) and 
the Japan Student Services Organization (http://www.iasso.go.ip) . 

Data Sources: ACCESSIBILTY 



Participation Rate: 

Data on the participation rate in “tertiary type A” (higher education) is based on a methodology devel- 
oped by Flerb O’Fleron of the Association of Universities and Colleges Canada (AUCC) which uses the 4- 
year cohort in which each country’s youth are most represented in higher education. 

Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom and the USA - The source is a forthcoming publication of the Association of 
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Universities and Coiieges of Canada (AUCC) which uses OECD data (education database) to compile 
the highest 4-year participation rate for 2001. 

Ireland - Using the AUCC methodology, student data used to derive the “highest 4-year participation 
rate” come from the Irish Higher Education Authority (www.hea.ie) . while general population data 
come from the 2002 census, Central Statistics Office (www.cso.ie) . 

Italy - Using the AUCC methodology, student data used to derive the “highest 4-year participation 
rate” come from the “Mlnistero dell'istruzione, dell'UnIversIta e della RIcerca” 
(http://www.miur.it/scripts/IU/vlUl.asp) . while general population data come from the “Istituto nazl- 
onale dl statlstlca" ISTAT ( http://demo.istat.it/pop2003/index.html) . 



Educational Attainment: 

The publication Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators 2004 includes a measure of educational at- 
tainment which indicates the percentage of the 25 - 34 year old population has attained “tertiary type 
A” (higher education) and advanced research programmes in 2002. (See Table A3.4c in Education at 
a Glance: OECD Indicators 2004). This source is used for all the countries included in the rankings. 



Educational Equality Index: 

The Educational Policy Institute has constructed the Educational Equality Index (EEI) as a useful lens 
when looking at comparative accessibility. The EEI, which measures accessibility in terms of distribu- 
tion of socio-demographic characteristics of university/PSE participants with respect to the general 
population, is addressed in the EPI publication: A New Measuring Stick, available online at: 

http://www.educationalPolicv.org/pdf/measuringstick.pdf . Two figures are needed to derive the EEI: 
the percentage of men aged 45-64 who have a university degree, and the percentage of university 
students whose fathers’ have a university degree. (The former divided by the latter, times 100, pro- 
duces the EEI value.) 

Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the Netherlands - Data for the EEI are 
pulled from the respective Eurostudent 2000 country reports. Eurostudent project information is 
available at: http://www.his.de/Abt2/Auslandsstudium/Eurostudent/index.htm . 

Canada - As referenced in the Educational Policy Institute’s report, A New Measuring Stick, Canadian 
student data is based on the Statistics Canada 2002 Youth In Transition Survey (YITS), while the gen- 
eral population data is based on the 2001 Census. 

Sweden - Student data for the Swedish EEI is based on a statistic report entitled "Higher education. 
Social background among university entrants 2003/04 and first time postgraduate students 
2002/03", available at: http://www.scb.se/templates/Publikation 111734.asp . Data for the gen- 
eral population is from Statistics Sweden (http://www.scb.se/default 2154.asp) . 

Australia -2001 student data for the Australian EEI figure come from a report by Roger Jones, “Identi- 
fying Higher Education Students from Low Socio-Economic Status Backgrounds and Regional and Re- 
mote Areas.” General population data (which contributed to the EEI figure) was based on the Austra- 
lian Bureau of Statistics (http://www.abs.gov.au/) publication “Yearbook Australia 2003” which cites 
data from the Survey of Education and Work 2001. 

United Kingdom - Student data from the 2002/03 Student Income-Expenditure Survey, based on cal- 
culations from author. Data for the general population is based on a special cut of the Labour Force 
Survey, (2004) courtesy of Michael Greer. 
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United States - Student data is taken from the EPI publication A New Measuring Stick, which takes 
student data based on the 2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (NPSAS) and general 
population data for 2000 from the U.S. Census Bureau. 



Gender Parity Index: 

Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the USA - According to the UNESCO Education definition, a 
Gender Parity Index (GPI) is the ratio of "female-to-male value of a given indicator. A GPI of 1 indicates 
parity between sexes; a GPI that varies between 0 and 1 means a disparity in favour of boys; a GPI 
greater than 1 indicates a disparity in favour of girls." Within the scope of accessibility of post- 
secondary education, the GPI is constructed based on the UNESCO Gross Enrolment Ratio indicator. 
National GPI data (based on the GER for 2001/02) as collected by the UNESCO Institute for Statistics 
is available online at: 

http://www.uis.unesco.org/ev.php7URL ID=5187&URL DO=DO TOPIC&URL SECTI0N=201 



Other Data Sources: 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) per Capita 

Gross Domestic Product per capita data, for all countries included in the rankings, has been taken 
from the World Bank data on GDP (http://www.worldbank.org/data/databvtopic/GDP.pdf) which has 
total 2003 GDP in US dollars, and from the World Bank’s total national population data from 
( http://www.worldbank.org/data/databvtopic/PQP.pdf) . 



Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) 

Purchasing power parity data, for all countries included in the rankings, is based on data from the 
OECD. (http:/www.oecd.org/std/ppp/) 



Country Profiles: National Student Context Data 

Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, and the Netherlands - Data for the "na- 
tional student context" as referred to in the country profiles of this report, are pulled from the respec- 
tive Eurostudent 2000 country reports. 

Canada - Data for the Canadian “national student context" as referred to in the country profile of this 
report, are pulled from The Price of Knowledge (2004) by A. Usher and S. Junor. 

Japan - Data for the Japanese “national student context" as referred to in the country profile of this 
report, are pulled from Japan’s Education at a Glance 2004. 

United Kingdom - Data for the UK “national student context" as referred to in the country profile of 
this report, are pulled from the 2002/03 Student Income-Expenditure Survey by C. Callendar. 
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Appendix 2: Indicator Scoring and 
Weightings Sensitivity 

The purpose if this appendix is to help the reader understand more clearly how the data presented in 
this report was turned into rankings. 

After the data for each indicator was collected and put into a standard measurement format (e.g. 
$US), the value for the "best” indicator result was found and given a "score" of 100. All other results 
were given scores in relation to the "best” score. Where a "good” result was a high value (such as 
those for participation and attainment rates), other values were scored as a fraction of the best result; 
where a "good” result was a low value (such as the many affordability indicators), other values were 
scored as the inverse of the fraction of the best score. This process is best described through a ficti- 
tious example, as shown in the table below: 

Table 27. Example of Scoring 




For each individual indicator, the rankings are simply a rank ordering of the scores. However, for the 
composite rankings of affordability and accessibility, each score needed to be weighted according to 
the weighting scheme shown in Part I of this report. The actual scores for the two sets of composite 
rankings, based on the data contained in the report, are shown below: 
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Table 28. Affordability Scores 




RANK 
(of 16) 




EC (10%) 


TC (10%) 


NC (25%) 


NCATE 

(15%) 


OOP 

(25%) 


OOPATE 

(15%) 


Total 

(100%) 


1 


Sweden 


3.12 


7.42 


18.92 


11.35 


25.00 


15.00 


80.81 


2 


Finland 


10.00 


8.66 


23.24 


13.94 


4.90 


2.94 


63.69 


3 


Netherlands 


1.47 


7.44 


25.00 


15.00 


5.28 


3.17 


57.36 


4 


Belgium (Flemish) 


3.44 


10.00 


15.15 


11.01 


2.49 


1.81 


43.91 


5 


Ireland 


2.33 


9.85 


16.73 


10.13 


2.75 


1.67 


43.44 


6 


Belgium (French) 


3.44 


9.13 


13.71 


9.73 


2.26 


1.60 


39.88 


7 


Austria 


2.02 


7.18 


11.63 


9.92 


1.91 


1.63 


34.30 


8 


Germany 


1.32 


7.43 


11.17 


9.82 


1.94 


1.75 


33.42 


9 


France 


1.57 


6.69 


11.81 


7.94 


1.94 


1.31 


31.26 


10 


Italy 


1.26 


7.21 


10.74 


6.45 


1.77 


1.06 


28.49 


11 


Canada 


0.73 


5.88 


9.60 


6.82 


1.94 


1.44 


26.40 


12 


Australia 


0.76 


4.83 


7.95 


4.78 


1.88 


1.13 


21.33 


13 


United States 


0.39 


4.10 


7.84 


4.97 


2.18 


1.44 


20.91 


14 


United Kingdom 


0.83 


4.00 


6.23 


3.74 


1.68 


1.01 


17.48 


15 


New Zealand 


0.63 


3.41 


5.49 


3.30 


1.23 


0.74 


14.80 


16 


Japan 


0.34 


3.42 


4.89 


3.01 


0.92 


0.57 


13.15 


Readers will note the size of the gap between Sweden and the other countries in terms of the total 
affordability "score”. This is due to the Sweden’s exceptionally low out-of-pocket costs. Because points 


are given to each country in proportion to the “value” of their indicator to that of the "best” 


’ country. 


extremely low values tend to give distortedly low points values to most countries. Hence, in terms of 
out-of-pocket costs, even the second-place country (the still very-affordable Netherlands) only got a 


measly 5.28 points compared to Sweden’s 25. 












This brings up the question of how sensitive the overall affordability rankings are to the 


indicator 


weightings. The answer is that while the point totals of each country can be by moderate changes to 
the weightings, the ordinal ranking of countries can only be changed by altering the weightings in very 
drastic ways. Sweden, for instance, can only be knocked out of first place if one increases the impor- 
tance of the education cost indicator to 50% of the total rankings. Similarly, there does not appear to 
be a combination of weightings that would take New Zealand and Japan out of the first two positions, 
or Italy and Canada out of tenth and eleventh spots, respectively. As a result, we feel that the rankings 
are very robust and give a very good indication of relative affordability among nations. Table 29 shows 


the raw scores behind the accessibility rankings. 
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Table 29. Accessibility Scores 



RANK 
(of 13) 




Participation (25%) 


Attainment (25%) 


EEI (40%) 


GPI (10%) 


Total (100%) 


1 


Netherlands 


18.64 


20.16 


40.00 


10.00 


88.80 


2 


Finland 


25.00 


16.94 


36.42 


3.48 


81.83 


3 


UK 


15.18 


18.55 


38.21 


3.48 


75.41 


4 


US 


12.78 


25.00 


34.03 


2.29 


74.10 


5 


Canada 


12.78 


20.97 


37.61 


2.35 


73.72 


6 


Australia 


13.85 


20.16 


35.22 


3.33 


72.57 


7 


Ireland 


11.96 


18.55 


37.61 


2.76 


70.88 


8 


France 


15.87 


15.32 


32.84 


2.96 


66.99 


9 


Sweden 


12.22 


17.74 


32.84 


1.48 


64.28 


10 


Italy 


20.40 


9.68 


28.06 


2.35 


60.49 


11 


Germany 


11.02 


10.48 


25.67 


10.00 


57.18 


12 


Belgium 


12.22 


14.52 


22.09 


4.44 


53.27 


13 


Austria 


12.22 


5.65 


22.69 


4.21 


44.76 



Readers will note that the final points gap between the “best” and "worst” countries on the accessibii- 
ity rankings is considerabiy smaiier than it is for the affordabiiity rankings. This reflects the underiying 
reaiity that there is genuineiy less difference between countries in terms of accessibiiity than there is 
in terms of affordabiiity. However, it aiso means that there is greater possibiiity for movement in the 
rankings based on different weighting schemes. 

Having performed sensitivity testing on the accessibiiity scores, we can confirm that the rankings are 
reiativeiy insensitive to changes in weightings provided that one divides the weightings 50-50 between 
the two indicators that iook at quantity of access (the “how many” indicators) and those that iook at 
the quaiity of access (the “who” indicators). If one weights the indicators more heaviiy towards the 
quantity indicators, then Finiand wouid gain the number one ranking, and Itaiy and the UK wouid move 
up the rankings at the expense of Canada and Itaiy. Conversely, if the weightings were to become 
more tiited towards the quaiity indicators, the Netheriands wouid extend its iead at the top and Can- 
ada, Australia, Ireland and Germany would move forward at the expense of the US, Sweden and Italy. 
No obviously sensible combination of rankings could move Austria out of last place, so poor are its 
overall scores. 
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